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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  compare  personal  needs 
of  prospective  elementary  school  counselors  with  needs  of  counselors 
being  prepared  for  secondary  and  junior  college  positions.  Comparisons 
were  made  at  the  beg I rail ng  and  end  of  an  academic  year.  Additional  at- 
tention was  accorded  changes  In  personality  which  occurred  during  prep- 
aration of  the  elementary  counselors. 

Chapter  I wi 11  discuss  factors  pertinent  to  the  selection  of 
this  problem  and  will  state  the  specific  hypotheses  which  were  tested. 

ft.ec.ent  Professional  Developments 

Concern  for  the  quality  of  American  education  prompted  the  pas- 
sage of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  This  act  enabled 
a significant  increase  In  the  number  of  trained  counselors  In  secondary 
schools.  Pierson  (I965)  reported  that  during  the  first  five  years  that 
universities  operated  academic-year  NDEA  Counseling  and  Guidance  Insti- 
tutes under  provisions  of  the  act,  1,955  persons  were  prepared  to  serve 
as  secondary  school  counselors. 

As  Dugan  (I960)  predicted,  this  increase  in  numbers  realisti- 
cally led  to  more  thoughtful  consideration  of  policies  of  selection, 
retention,  and  endorsement  of  school  counselors.  The  American  Person- 
nel and  Guidance  Association  assumed  a role  of  leadership  In  this  and 
related  issues.  During  1959  the  Association  for  Counselor  Education 
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and  Supervision*  a division  of  APGA,  initiated  a five-year  study  of 
existing  practices  In  the  preparation  of  secondary  school  counselors. 
Over  1,000  members  of  the  counseling  profession  were  involved  in  this 
self -scrutiny,  and  the  resulting  recommendations  for  counselor  educa- 
tion are  presently  being  applied  on  a tentative  basis  by  several  uni- 
versities. One  section  of  the  standards  for  counselor  education  (APGA, 
I964)t  "Selection,  Retention,  Endorsement  and  Placement,"  includes  both 
of  the  following  statements. 

"The  Institution  administers  a planned  program  of  selective 
retention"  (p.  1068). 

"Endorsement  is  given  only  on  the  basis  of  evidence  of  profi- 
ciency. This  implies  that  the  candidate  has  completed  a substantia) 

part  of  his  graduate  work  in  counselor  education,  including  a super- 

# 

vised  counseling  experience,  at  the  endorsing  institution,  and  that 
his  persona)  growth  is  considered  to  have  been  satisfactory"  (p.  1068). 

It  is  significant  that  the  standards  recommend  not  only  assess- 
ment of  didactic  phases  of  the  program  but  personal  growth  factors  as 
well,  in  fact,  an  earlier  section  recommends  that  there  be  ".  . .a 
planned  program  for  assessing  attitudinal  and  behavioral  changes  In 
students  as  they  move  through  the  counselor  education  program'1  (p. 
1064). 

teOMBfaml.  .gas..}.,a...fg.r  EtM^v 

Interest  in  personality  characteristics  of  counselors  was  not 
fathered  by  these  recommendations  however.  Counselor  personality  has 
long  been  of  concern  to  thoughtful  leaders  In  the  profession  and  has 
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been  considered  of  special  consequence  by  those  who  conceive  of  the 
1 nterpersonal  factor  as  being  vital  to  successful  counseling  and  who 
see  the  counselor  as  an  Important  contributor  to  this  relationship. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  Steffi  re.  King,  6 Leafgren  (1962)  that 
counseling  involves  an  Interaction  of  at  least  four  variables:  the 

client,  the  counselor,  the  problem,  and  the  setting  within  which  coun- 
seling takes  place.  They  maintain,  however,  that  counselor  educators 
must  operate  as  though  the  counselor  Is  the  crucial  variable,  since  he 
is  the  one  that  can  be  Influenced  appreciably  by  a training  program. 

Rogers  ( 1 957*  1962)  has  said  that  constructive  personality 
growth  and  development  results  when  the  client  experiences  a certain 
psychological  climate  which  Is  fostered  by  the  counselor.  If  the 
counselor  brings  ".  . .to  the  helping  relationship  certain  attitudinal 
ingredients  . . ."  (1962,  p.  4I7)»  the  quality  of  the  encounter  Is 
likely  to  be  growth-facilitating.  Counselor-offered  conditions  of 
congruence,  empathy,  and  unconditional  positive  regard  play  a more 
vital  role  than  methodology,  technique,  and  academic  sophistication. 
Rogers  advises  as  much  emphasis  during  preparation  ",  . . on  the  in- 
terpersonal experiences  as  on  Intellectual  learning"  (1962,  p.  427). 

Arbuckle  (1958),  Tyler  ( 1953) » and  Murphy  (i960)  are  among 
others  who  have  pointed  out  the  importance  of  personal  characteristics 
of  the  counselor  in  achieving  effective  therapeutic  relationships. 
Murphy,  for  example,  has  advocated  more  attention  to  personality  and 
Interpersonal  relationships  and  less  to  technical  skill  and  states 
that  the  selection  and  preparation  of  counselors  Is  ".  . .a  matter  of 
sound,  rich,  generous,  and  wise  personality  . . ."  (p.  22). 
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Wyatt  (1948),  considering  therapy  as  a psychoanalyst , views 
the  contribution  of  personality  much  the  same  as  do  these  others.  He 
feels  that  the  therapist's  own  needs  do  much  to  facilitate  or  hinder 
the  counseling  process,  and  thus,  is  likely  to  re-enact  his  whole  life 
style  within  the  duration  of  the  counseling  session.  Therapy,  to 
Wyatt,  is  ".  . .a  dedicate  interaction  which  has  to  be  appropriate  to 
its  avowed  purpose  but  otherwise  leaves  the  therapist  as  natural  and 
spontaneous  as  he  can  be"  (p.  36). 

Early  Research  in  Counselor  Personal  1 tv 
Despite  continuing  interest  In  personality  of  counselors.  It 
has  been  only  recently  that  systematic  research  has  been  conducted  in 
this  area.  Studies  initially  focused  on  the  employed  person  and  typi- 
cally attempted  to  Identify  personality  traits  associated  with  coun- 
selors considered  to  be  successful.  Jones  (1951)  reviewed  a number  of 
these  studies  and  concluded  that,  although  descriptive,  they  were  not 
comparative,  since  they  elicited  little  information  that  was  not  char- 
acteristic of  school  personnel  in  general. 

That  counselor  educators  were  uninvolved  In  systematic  assess- 
ment of  personality  of  counselor  trainees  can  be  demonstrated  by  cit- 
ing Barry  & Wolf's  (1958)  categorization  of  the  articles  published  in 
the  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal  during  the  preceding  fl  ve  years. 
They  discovered  that  only  14  articles  of  the  411  published  dealt  with 
phase  of  counselor  preparation  and  that  only  two  of  those  could  be 
classified  as  research. 
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One  series  of  studies  conducted  during  the  1950's  which  did 
have  implications  for  counselor  education  involved  the  attempts  of 
Cottle  and  his  associates  (Cottle  t Lewis,  1954;  Cottle,  Lewis,  fr 
Penney,  1954;  Cottle,  Pownall,  & Steimel,  1955)  to  devise  scales  which 
would  differentiate  counselors  from  other  professionals  In  education 
and  psychology.  Although  their  efforts  were  not  altogether  success- 
ful, they  aroused  interest  In  the  assessment  of  counselor  personality. 

As  recently  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  decade,  Hill  t 
Green  (I960)  were  able  to  report  little  research  in  this  field.  Host 
efforts  were  in  the  nature  of  status  studies  similar  to  those  of 
Wellman  (1955)  and  Santavlcca  (1959).  Both  investigations  indicated 
that  Institutions  assuming  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  coun- 
selors placed  most  emphasis  on  academic  potential  when  evaluating  ap- 
plicants. Hany  other  important  variables  such  as  counseling  aptitude, 
emotional  maturity,  and  Interest  In  others  were  not  amenable  to  objec- 
tive observation  at  the  time  of  application  and  were  more  likely  to  be 
evaluated  as  training  progressed. 

Since  I960,  perhaps  because  of  the  increased  availability  of 
subjects  in  the  person  of  students  enrolled  In  Counseling  and  Guidance 
institutes,  there  has  been  more  and  more  research  examining  the  per- 
sonality characteristics  of  counselor  candidates.  Stripling  t Lister 
(I963)  and  Cash  & Hunger  (1966)  were  able  to  report  increased  atten- 
tion to  this  topic  In  the  professional  literature.  Studies  of  this 
nature  have  usually  been  one  of  three  types:  investigations  of  per- 

sonality differences  between  counselor  trainees  and  some  other  profes- 
sional group,  evaluations  of  changes  in  personality  which  tend  to 
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occur  during  counselor  preparation,  or  assessments  of  the  personalities 
of  "good'1  counselors  as  compared  with  "poor1'  counselors.  The  first 
two  types  are  relevant  to  this  investigation.  Related  studies  will  be 
reviewed  in  Chapter  II. 

Ng&j.for  Study  of  Elementary  Counselors 

Although  there  has  been  increasing  attention  to  personality  of 
counselor  candidates,  until  recently  it  has  been  difficult  to  explore 
personality  characteristics  that  may  be  unique  to  those  people  seeking 
preparation  as  elementary  school  counselors,  in  the  past  there  have 
been  few  prospective  elementary  counselors  engaged  in  training  at  any 
one  time  or  place,  and  study  of  these  people  has  not  been  feasible. 
During  the  1965*1966  academic  year,  however,  three  universities  con- 
ducted Counseling  and  Guidance  Institutes  which  prepared  approximately 
90  counselors  for  elementary  schools.  Eight  Institutions  are  engaged 
In  the  preparation  of  over  180  elementary  counselors  as  part  of  the 
NOEA  program  during  1966-1967. 

The  entire  field  of  elementary  guidance  is  one  characterized 
by  ambiguity  and  contradiction.  Because  guidance  services  to  elemen- 
tary school  children  have  existed  in  such  limited  scope  that  optimal 
utilization  of  helping  personnel  remains  largely  undefined,  counselors 
prepared  to  work  at  this  level  find  few  criteria  by  which  to  establish 
their  role  and  function.  Neither  historical  precedent  nor  empirical 
evidence  exist. 

From  the  very  inception  of  elementary  guidance  programs  there 
has  been  uncertainty  as  to  what  should  be  required  of  the  professional. 
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Cottle  (1953)  expressed  this  doubt  when  he  wrote,  "It  seems  necessary 
to  identify  clearly  each  area  and  level  of  counseling  because  it  Is 
not  apparent  whether  the  characteristics  of  counselors  In  each  area 
and  at  each  level  within  an  area  are  the  sane  or  different"  (p.  445). 

Several  recent  surveys  demonstrate  that  the  question  of  role 
and  function  remains  unresolved.  In  a survey  of  154  programs  designed 
to  prepare  elementary  guidance  personnel.  Hill  &>  Nltzschke  (1961) 
found  that  the  eventual  function  of  candidates  was  not  well  defined  by 
professional  preparation  and  that  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
grams made  an  attempt  to  provide  experiences  explicitly  related  to  the 
elementary  level.  . , - 

Hill  (1963)  reported  that  a review  of  the  standards  of  10 
state  departments  of  education  revealed  considerable  ambiguity  as  to 
iatba  supplied  what  guidance  services  in  the  elementary  school.  Several 
states,  although  asserting  that  such  services  were  operational,  com- 
pletely avoided  describing  them. 

Moore  (1966)  discovered  that  public  school  personnel  hold  var- 
ied opinions  as  to  the  optimal  role  of  elementary  counselors.  Three 
major  views  emerged  from  his  survey.  The  first  view  saw  the  counselor 
as  an  . . administrative  manipulator  in  the  proper  arrangement  of 
relations  with  the  pupil’s  environment.  Consulting  and  referring  of 
Individual  pupils  receives  emphasis"  (p.  5240).  The  second  concept 
was  of  "...  a counseling  specialist  concerned  primarily  for  the  sat- 
isfactory adjustment  of  the  pupil  to  learning  experiences.  His  primary 
contacts  are  directly  with  the  pupil  . . ."  (p.  5240).  The  third  view 
was  of  a counselor  ".  . . who  assists  teachers,  principals,  parents. 


and  others  as  the  need  arises.  He  uses  a variety  of  approaches  such 
as  consulting,  counseling,  testing,  diagnosing,  and  referring"  (p. 
5240). 

Contradiction  as  to  role  and  function  is  certainly  not  con- 
fined to  the  elementary  setting.  Counselors  at  all  levels  are  plagued 
by  questions  of  this  nature.  However,  one  facet  of  this  issue  seems 
unique  to  the  elementary  school;  that  is,  whether  guidance  personnel 
should  emphasize  counseling  contacts  directly  with  children  or  serve 
pupil  needs  by  consulting  with  teachers  and  other  adults  and  by  help- 
ing to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  entire  school  program.  Although 
this  question  is  often  raised  specifically,  many  times  It  is  implied 
within  the  context  of  related  issues.  Persons  capable  of  supplying 
considerable  definition  for  the  goals  of  elementary  counseling  have 
reacted  to  this  Issue  In  contradictory  fashion. 

The  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  (1966)  re- 
cently published  the  preliminary  statement  of  a committee  established 
to  study  the  role  of  the  elementary  counselor.  The  comnittee  adopted 
the  position  that  elementary  counselors  should  perform  functions  simi- 
lar to  those  traditionally  recommended  for  secondary  schools.  Coun- 
seling was  seen  as  the  first  responsibility.  Consultation  and  coordi- 
nation were  not  neglected,  but  emphasis  was  placed  on  direct  contacts 
with  students. 

In  agreement  with  this  approach.  Nelson  (1966)  has  said,  "We 
should  commit  ourselves  to  the  term  elementary  counselor  as  being  most 
descriptive  of  the  functions  we  expect  to  perform"  (p.  10).  He  further 
maintains  that  experience  shows  that  young  children  are  able  to  enter 
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Into  satisfactory  counseling  relationships  and  predicts  a trend  away 
from  an  emphasis  on  consulting  activities  toward  more  emphasis  on 
counseling. 

HcDougall  & Reitan  (1963)  found  that  many  elementary  princl- 
pals  share  Nelson's  view.  They  reported  that  66  per  cent  of  the  prin- 
cipals contacted  In  a three-state  survey  perceive  the  elementary  coun- 
selor as  being  more  involved  with  special  services  to  individual  stu- 
dents than  with  general  curriculum  guidance  for  all. 

Others  of  influence,  however,  feel  that  the  purposes  of  elem- 
tary  counseling  virtually  preclude  a role  similar  to  that  of  many  sec- 
ondary school  counselors.  Mahan  (1965)  has  described  a role  focusing 
on  the  school  itself  and  sees  the  counselor  providing  a broad  range  of 
services  which  will  influence  pupil  behavior  through  management  of 
groups.  He  feels  that  the  counselor  should  study  demographic  charac- 
teristics of  both  the  school  population  and  the  community  and  manipu- 
late environmental  conditions  so  as  to  facilitate  desired  results. 

In  this  fashion,  he  will  be  clearly  distinct  from  the  secondary  school 
counselor  who  emphasizes  a one-to-one  relationship  based  on  a verbal 
Interchange"  (p.  73). 

Johnston  (1966)  is  another  who  explicitly  mentions  the  differ- 
ence between  secondary  and  elementary  counselors.  "The  function  of 
the  elementary  school  guidance  worker  is  distinct  from  that  of  the 
high  school  counselor  as  usually  defined.  Qualifications  should  be 
determined  with  this  difference  In  mind"  (p.  25).  In  fact,  he  stresses 
that  the  elementary  guidance  worker  is  not  a counselor  but  a consultant 
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whose  job  is  . .to  help  teachers  understand  children  better  and 
adapt  instruction  to  their  needs"  (p.  24). 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education  also  tends  to  favor  the 
consulting  function  at  the  elementary  level,  and  a recent  publication 
includes  a chapter,  "Preparation  of  the  Guidance  Consultant"  (Depart** 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  1965a,  pp.  17-22). 

Faust  (1965)  recommends  an  elementary  guidance  program  empha- 
sizing curriculum-planning  and  designed  to  improve  the  child's  cogni- 
tive functioning.  He  thinks  that  the  same  type  of  experience  which 
enables  a child  to  operate  more  effectively  Intellectually  also  fa- 
cilitates his  efficiency  in  other  behavioral  areas.  Therefore,  the 
major  goal  should  not  be  ".  . . to  assist  students  to  make  better  per- 
sonal or  emotloncl  adjustments;  nor,  for  that  matter,  to  aid  students 
In  career  and  educational  choices  and  planning"  (p.  19).  Rather, 
changes  should  be  effected  through  the  curriculum,  classroom  manage- 
ment, and  methods  of  instruction.  "Entire  guidance  and  counseling 
systems  or  organizations  constructed  to  assist  students  in  choices  or 
decision-making  would  be  practically  unnecessary"  (pp.  19-20).  Few 
contacts  with  students  would  be  necessary  for,  although  the  aim  of  the 
program  would  be  to  help  individuals.  It  would  operate  through  teach- 
ers and  ".  . . with  less  emphasis  on  direct  student  contact  and  work 
with  individuals"  (p.  20). 

Thus,  it  Is  seen  that  among  those  In  position  to  help  shape 
the  future  of  guidance  and  counseling  In  elementary  schools  there  Is  a 
marked  lack  of  consensus  as  to  which  guidance  responsibilities  should 
be  emphasized.  There  would  appear  to  be  considerable  merit  In  the 
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observation  of  Shertzer  «■  Stone  (1966)  that  In  the  inmediate  future 
school  systems  will  conduct  programs  of  elementary  guidance  based  upon 
widely  divergent  rationale,  and  that  these  programs  will  likely  be 
contingent  upon  those  competencies  that  new  personnel  happen  to  pos- 
sess. That  is,  because  of  the  absence  of  long-established  policy,  new 
elementary  counselors  will  be  able  to  emphasize  responsibilities  con- 
sistent with  Individual  strengths  and  interests. 

It  is  the  writer's  conviction  that  personal  needs  of  the  coun- 
selor will  determine  the  guidance  services  to  be  provided  as  much  as 
will  his  academic  preparation.  If,  Indeed,  this  is  the  case,  data 
that  have  been  gathered  within  the  framework  of  this  study  should  not 
only  be  descriptive  of  the  manifest  needs  of  elementary  counselors  but 
also  permit  speculation  as  to  areas  of  responsibility  most  likely  to 
receive  attention  from  these  new  counselors. 

Slat  grant  9f  PfpMerc 

Regardless  of  philosophy,  theoretical  rationale,  or  bias  as  to 
eventual  role  and  function  of  prospective  elementary  school  counselors, 
counselor  educators  face  a common  problem.  They  cannot  effectively 
plan  an  academic  climate  designed  to  foster  desired  personality  growth 
until  they  know  what  personality  characteristics  are  typical  of  new 
students  and  what  personality  changes  are  facilitated  by  existing  pro- 
grams. The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  acquire  data  that 
might  prove  meaningful  to  the  increasing  number  of  counselor  educators 
who  are  assuming  responsibility  for  the  selection,  preparation,  reten- 
tion, and  endorsement  of  elementary  school  counselors. 
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The  pattern  of  personal  needs  manifested  by  prospective  ele- 
mentary school  counselors  was  determined  and  compared  with  needs  typi- 
cal of  other  prospective  counselors.  The  changes  In  manifest  needs 
that  occurred  during  preparation  of  elementary  counselors  were  also 
investigated. 

Three  specific  hypotheses  were  tested.  They  were: 

1.  Statistically  significant  differences  will  be  observed  be- 
tween the  manifest  needs  of  prospective  elementary  school  counselors 
and  those  of  other  prospective  counselors  at  the  beginning  of  academic 
preparation. 

2.  Statistically  significant  differences  will  be  observed  be- 
tween the  manifest  needs  of  prospective  elementary  school  counselors 
and  those  of  other  prospective  counselors  at  the  completion  of  aca- 
demic preparation. 

3*  Statistically  significant  differences  will  be  observed  be- 
tween the  manifest  needs  of  prospective  elementary  school  counselors 
at  the  beginning  of  academic  preparation  and  those  at  the  completion 
of  training. 

StfTOBry 

Counselor  personality  and  its  influence  upon  the  counseling 
process  has  long  been  an  important  theoretical  concept.  Until  re- 
cently, however,  little  research  was  accomplished  in  this  area.  Fed- 
eral legislation  and  activity  by  professional  groups  have  focused  at- 
tention on  the  personality  characteristics  of  counselor  candidates, 
and  Counseling  and  Guidance  Institutes  have  provided  significant 
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numbers  of  students  at  comparable  stages  of  preparation  permitting  a 
more  systematic  exploration  of  personality  variables. 

Prospective  elementary  school  counselors  were  seen  as  an  espe- 
cially appropriate  target  for  research  of' this  Intent.*  Elementary 
guidance  Is  relatively  new.  and  little  has  been  known  about  those  who 
seek  positions  in  this  field.  It  was  anticipated  that  a comparison  of 
personality  variables  of  counselor  candidates  at  the  elementary  level 
with  other  prospective  counselors  would  prove  useful  to  those  persons 
planning  programs  designed  to  facilitate  the  persona)  growth  of  other 
prospective  elementary  school  counselors  and,  further,  that  this  as- 
sessment might  provide  some  indication  as  to  which  professional  activi- 
ties are  most  likely  to  meet  personal  needs  of  elementary  counselors. 


CHAPTER  II 


REVIEW  OF  RELATED  RESEARCH 

The  past  few  years  have  seen  increased  consideration  of  many 
phases  of  counselor  education  including  scrutiny  of  attitudes,  values, 
and  needs  of  counselors.  This  review  of  literature  will  be  limited  to 
research  that  examined  personality  differences  between  counselors  and 

■«,.  i , tii’  1 ‘ J , , 

other  occupational  groups  or  that  focused  upon  personality  changes  that 
occurred  during  periods  of  preparation  as  counselors. 

PJ.ffsn?oces  between  Counselors  and  Others 

Holt  (1962)  discovered  that  counselor  candidates,  employed 
teachers,  and  employed  counselors  scored  significantly  higher  than  did 
graduate  students  In  agriculture  or  arts  and  sciences  on  the  Cyclothy- 
mia scale  of  the  Sixteen  Personality  Factor  Questionnaire  (I6PFQ)  and 
on  the  Affl 1 1 at I on,  Intraception,  and  Succorance  scales  of  the  Edwards 
Personal  Preference  Schedule  (EPPS).  The  counselor  trainees  could  be 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  lower  scores  on  the  Protension  scale 
of  the  16PFQ. 

Vocational  value  differences  between  counselor  trainees  and 
administrators  working  on  an  advanced  degree  were  examined  by  Steffi  re 
& Leafgren  (1962).  The  Vocational  Values  Inventory  indicated  that  40 
prospective  counselors  scored  higher  at  the  .01  level  of  significance 
on  both  Altruism  and  Self-realization,  while  23  administrators  scored 
higher  on  Control  at  the  .01  level  and  on  Money  at  the  .05  level.  When 
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the  values  were  ranked,  however,  the  correlation  was  .86.  The  value 
of  Control  provided  the  major  difference.  It  was  ranked  fifth  by 
counselors  and  third  by  administrators'.  ** 

The  EPPS  was  used  in  a study  (Mott,  1962)  which  compared 
counselor-education  majors,  counselors,  and  graduate  students  In  ad- 
ministration. Five  scales  discriminated.  Counseling  majors  scored 
lower  at  the  .01  level  than  either  of  the  other  groups  on  Deference 
and  Order  and  higher  at  the  .05  level  than  either  group  on  Heterosexu- 
ality. At  the  .01  level,  they  were  lower  than  administrators  but 
higher  than  employed  counselors  on  Dominance  and  lower  than  employed 
counselors  but  higher  than  administrators  on  Abasement. 

A similar  investigation  (Kemp,  1964)  found  that  the  need 
structures  of  45  counselors,  45  teachers,  and  45  secondary  principals 
varied  on  10  of  the  15  scales  of  the  EPPS.  Counselors  achieved  sig- 
nificantly higher  scores  than  did  school  principals  on  Exhibition,  Af- 
filiation and  I ntracepti on,  but  they  scored  lower  on  Achievement,  Def- 
erence, Order,  Endurance,  and  Aggrassion.  Counselors  were  higher  than 
teachers  on  Exhibition,  Affiliation,  and  Intraception,  but  lower  on 
Order,  Succorance,  and  Nurturance.  Differences  for  Intraception  were 
most  significant  since  they  exceeded  the  value  requi red  for  the  .001 
level  of  confidence. 

Foley  (1964)  discovered  that  Items  on  the  Minnesota  Multi - 
phasic  Personality  Inventory  (MMPI)  and  the  Gull ford-Z I wnerman  Tempera- 
ment Survey  (GZTS)  discriminated  between  the  "most  promising"  of  coun- 
selor trainees  engaged  In  full-time  study  and  other  education  students. 
When  the  students  were  divided  on  the  basis  of  sex,  84  Items 
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discriminated  between  the  two  groups  of  males,  and  32  Items  served  to 
differentiate  between  the  two  groups  of  females. 

A dissertation  by  Smith  (1964)  focused  on  the  personality 
characteristics  of  recent  graduates  who  had  just  received  doctorates 
In  either  guidance  or  other  fields  of  education.  The  EPPS  was  used  in 
this  study  also,  and  It  showed  that  guidance  graduates  were  signifi- 
cantly higher  than  other  graduates  on  scales  assessing  needs  for  In- 
t reception,  Nurtu ranee,  and  Heterosexuality.  They  were  lower  on 
Deference,  Order,  and  Aggression.  Differences  for  Nurturance  and 
Heterosexuality  were  at  the  .05  level;  the  others  exceeded  the  values 
required  for  the  .01  level. 

Whetstone  (1964,  1965)  investigated  the  personality  structures 
of  25  counselors-! n-training  as  compared  with  25  teachers  rated  as 
"effective.11  He  used  three  instruments:  a Q sort  describing  the 

"ideal  student,"  the  Gordon  Survey  of  Interpersonal  Values,  and  the 
Rosenzweig  Picture-Frustration  Study.  Although  there  were  more  simi- 
larities than  differences,  he  felt  the  differences  were  important  ones. 
Counselors  were  seen  as  being  more  generous  and  more  interested  in 
helping  the  unfortunate.  They  were  inclined  to  focus  on  sources  of 
frustration,  while  teachers  tended  to  protect  themselves  from  frustra- 
tion and  acted  in  a more  conforming  manner. 

When  the  MHPI  was  utilized  to  compare  "successful"  students 
majoring  In  guidance  and  educational  psychology  with  other  graduate 
students  in  education  as  well  as  with  "rejects  and  drop-outs"  from  the 
field  of  guidance  and  psychology,  the  results  were  inconclusive 
(Khatun,  1965).  Although  a few  scales  appeared  to  differentiate. 
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Khatun  felt  that  reliance  on  the  MMPI  as  a selection  Instrument  should 
await  further  research  Involving  larger  samples. 

Foley  & Proff  (1965)  felt  that  data  on  enrol  lees  selected  for 
Guidance  Institutes  were  necessary  to  guide  future  selection.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  MMPI  and  EPPS,  they  used  the  Miller  Analogies  Test  and 
the  Strong  Vocational  Interest  Blank  (SVIB)  to  compare  ¥»7  Guidance 
Institute  enroilees  with  558  vocational  rehabilitation  trainees. 

There  was  little  difference  in  measured  cognitive  ability,  and  al- 
though affective  differences  were  statistically  significant,  the  au- 
thors felt  they  were  too  small  for  any  practical  value.  The  SVIB, 
however,  proved  to  be  both  significant  and  practically  meaningful. 
Those  osychologlcal  positions  which  involved  Interest  In  Individual 
behavior  deviations  were  higher  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors;  Guidance  Institute  enroilees  seemed  more  interested  in 
normative  behavior  within  a social  setting. 

Degree  of  student -centeredness  was  the  focus  of  a comparison 
among  counselors-! n-training,  secondary  school  teachers,  and  school 
administrators  (Knock,  1966).  Scores  on  the  Professional  Activity  In- 
ventory Indicated  that  those  preparing  to  be  school  counselors  ap- 
peared more  student -centered  than  did  employed  teachers  or  administra- 
tors. Perhaps  of  greater  significance  than  the  major  intent  of  the 
study  was  a supplemental  investigation.  The  counselors-in-tralnlng 
were  subdivided  into  two  groups:  members  of  a Guidance  Institute  who 

had  been  subjected  to  a thorough  preadmission  screening  and  other 
counseling  students  whose  only  criterion  for  admission  was  acceptance 
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to  graduate  school.  These  two  subgroups  did  not  differ  significantly 
on  the  degree  of  student -centeredness. 

OcCMrrlnq  during  Preparation 

One  of  the  first  studies  of  this  type  was  that  done  by  Clark 

' . i.  f • ; f t j . , . • r 

(1959).  A battery  of  Instruments— Minnesota  Multlphaslc  Personality 
Inventory,  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule  (EPPS),  Guilford- 
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Zinroerman  Temperament  Survey  (GZTS),  Educational  Interest  Inventory, 
and  a specially  prepared  Opinlonnaire  for  Counselors-as  well  as  three 
recorded  interviews  were  used  to  examine  change  occurring  during  a 
Guidance  Institute.  Significant  at  the  .05  level  were  Increases  in 
Heterosexuality  and  Exhibition  on  the  EPPS  and  a decrease  in  Restraint 
on  the  GZTS  during  preparation.  During  the  follow-up  period  of  six 
months  Dominance  Increased  on  the  EPPS,  and  the  Affiliation  and  Exhi- 
bition scales  of  the  same  instrument  decreased  at  the  .05  level. 

Kenney  ( s 360)  explored  the  change  that  occurred  during  the 
practicum  experience  of  24  counselor  trainees  and  found  that  ratings 
of  real  self  and  ideal  self  varied  during  training.  Also  reported 
were  significant  changes  on  three  scales  of  the  EPPS.  Decreased 
scores  resulted  In  the  areas  of  Deference  and  Endurance,  and  the  score 
for  Heterosexuality  increased.  The  subjects  had  been  assigned  to  one 
of  three  groups  according  to  high,  average,  or  low  ratings  of  self  on 
a Q sort.  Except  for  “minor  exceptions,"  changes  were  not  related  to 
the  level  of  a group. 

Holt  (1962),  in  addition  to  exploring  differences  between 
counselor  personality  and  that  of  other  groups,  also  looked  at  changes 
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which  occurred  during  preparation.  He  chose  six  of  the  variables  from 
the  EPPS  and  five  from  the  Sixteen  Personality  Factor  Questionnaire 
( I6PFQ.)  and  predicted  positive. or  negative  movement  for  each.  After 
one  semester  of  training  the  predicted  movement  was  Indicated  on  eight 
of  the  variables,  but  It  was  statistically  significant  for  only  three 
of  them.  Cyclothymia  on  the  I6PFQ  and  Intraceptlon  and  Nurturance  on 
the  EPPS  moved  in  a positive  direction. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  discover  significant  differences  on  the 
pre-  and  poststatements  of  37  Guidance  Institute  enrol  lees  as  to  their 
own  characteristics  aid  the  qualities  they  considered  as  appropriate 
for  an  ideal  counselor  (Bocchlni,  1962).  An  analysis  of  variance 
failed  to  Identify  any  statistically  significant  change  in  perceptions. 

Caves  (1962)  studied  35  enrol  lees  of  a summer  Guidance  Insti- 
tute and  used  a pre-  and  posttest  design  to  assess  changes  In  knowl- 
edge, counseling  competency,  and  attitudes  toward  actual  and  Ideal 
self.  Knowledge  and  counseling  competency,  measured  respectively  by 
informational  tests  and  recorded,  constant-role  Interviews,  Increased 
at  the  .01  level.  Attitudes  toward  self,  as  measured  by  & sorts,  did 
not  change  significantly  for  the  group  as  a whole,  although  considera- 
ble changes  were  discovered  In  individual  cases. 

Jones  (1963)  found  that  change  had  taken  place  during  a seven- 
week  Guidance  Institute  and  was  still  evident  six  months  later.  Ex«n- 
ing  oplnionnai res  completed  by  30  enrol  lees,  he  found  they  tended  to 
change  from  responses  of  informing  and  advising  to  accepting,  listen- 
ing, understanding,  and  permissiveness  and  from  primary  concern  over 
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the  immediate  problem  to  concern  over  the  total  Impact  of  the 
relationship. 

Findings  similar  to  those  of  Jones  were  reported  by  Demos  & 
Zuwayllf  (1963)  when  they  used  Porter* s Test  of  Counselor  Attitudes. 
They  found  that  40  students  In  a suniner  Guidance  Institute  moved  from 
evaluation,  probing,  and  support  to  understanding,  reflection,  and 
clarification.  Interestingly,  those  counselors  originally  highest  on 
these  factors  also  tended  to  "improve1  the  most  during  training. 

Porter's  test  had  also  been  used  in  an  earlier  study  by  Hunger 
& Johnson  (I960)  to  measure  change  in  enrol  lees  during  a stawner  Guid- 
ance institute.  Their  findings  were  very  similar  to  those  of  Demos  £ 
Zuwayllf.  However,  a follow-up  (Munger,  Myers,  & Brown,  1963)  demon- 
strated the  need  for  caution  when  interpreting  findings  of  this  type 
of  study.  Although  understanding  had  increased  significantly  during 
the  institute,  a test  three  months  later  showed  a decrease  in  this 
category,  and  after  27  months  there  were  fewer  "understanding  re- 
sponses" than  on  the  pretest  at  the  beginning  of  the  Institute. 

Using  semantic  differential  techniques,  Webb  & Harris  (1963) 
found  that  the  enrol  lees  In  a six-week  Guidance  Institute  tended  to 
value  self  more  highly  at  the  completion  of  training  than  at  the  be- 
ginning. However,  the  disparity  between  actual  self  ^and  ideal  self 
increased,  since  the  students'  conception  of  ideal  self  had  changed 
even  more  dramatically. 

Winkler,  Munger,  Gust,  & Tei gland  (1963)  reported  a deliberate 
effort  to  create  an  atmosphere  which  would  facilitate  perceptual 
change— more  precisely,  increased  congruence  among  self  concept,  ideal 
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concept,  and  concept  of  others.  They  used  members  of  is  Science  insti- 
tute as  controls  for  a group  of  29  enrol  Sees  In  an  academic* year  Guid- 
ance Institute.  A &-sort  was  used.  Students  In  the  Guidance  Insti- 
tute changed  more  on  the  self  vs.  ideal  dimension  than  did  students  in 
the  Science  institute.  There  were  no  significant  changes  on  the  other 
two  measures. 

Another  investigation  using  (^-sorts  examined  real  role  and 
ideal  role.  Quaranta  (1965)  administered  a <£-sort  to  30  enrol  lees  of 
an  academic-year  Guidance  Institute  on  four  different  occasions.  He 
found  greater  change  early  in  the  year.  Enrol  lees'  perceptions  became 
more  and  more  similar  to  those  of  employed  counselors,  especially  as 
to  Ideal  role. 

Utilizing  a cross-sectional  design,  Mordock  & Patterson  (1965) 
evaluated  the  students  enrolled  In  four  graduate  courses  in  counsel- 
ing. Since  the  four  courses  were  sequential,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
subjects  represented  four  levels  of  professional  preparation.  Pre- 
and  posttests  were  administered  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  an  eight- 
week  session.  Six  scales  of  the  California  Psychological  Inventory, 
four  concepts  as  measured  by  Osgood's  semantic  differential  technique, 
Rokeach's  Oplnionatlon  Scale,  and  the  Dogmatism  Scale  were  used.  Lit- 
tle change  occurred  at  any  given  level  during  the  eight  weeks  except 
that  at  the  fourth  level,  which  was  a practicum,  students  rated  the 
"cl lent -centered  method"  and  "myself  as  counselor"  significantly 
higher.  Students  at  this  level  scored  lower  than  those  at  the  other 
three  levels  on  the  Dogmatism  Scale  and  on  the  Opinionation  Scale. 
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Rochester  (1966)  used  the  Al 1 port -Vernon -Lindsey  Study  of  Val- 
ues and  Porter's  Test  of  Counselor  Attitudes  on  a pre-  and  posttest 
basis  to  examine  personality  change  in  229  enrol  lees  In  eight  academic- 
year  Guidance  Institutes.  The  Study  of  Values  revealed  significant 
change  at  three  of  the  Institutes  with  no  apparent  difference  between 
the  sexes.  However,  those  enroliees  without  prior  counseling  experi- 
vinca  vi*ifch  less  than  seven  years'  teaching  experience  were  more 
amenable  to  personality  change.  Porter's  test  discovered  change  at 
five  institutes.  As  measured  by  this  instrument,  male  enroliees  un- 
derwent greater  change  than  did  females.  Again,  lack  of  counseling 
experience  and  less  teaching  experience  seemed  to  indicate  more  llkll- 
hood  of  personality  change. 

Among  several  aspects  of  counselor  personality  investigated  by 
Wrightsman,  Richard,  fr  Noble  (1966)  was  change  In  self  concept  which 
occurred  as  the  result  of  a seven-week  Guidance  Institute  and  as  com- 
pared with  change  elicited  by  an  introductory  course  in  guidance.  The 
membership  of  the  Institute  consisted  of  25  experienced  counselors, 
and  the  control  group  was  made  up  of  19  graduate  students.  The  re- 
sults of  pre-  and  posttests  of  the  Tennessee  (Department  of  Mental 
Health)  Self  Concept  Scale  disclosed  several  positive  changes  in  self 
concept.  However,  on  only  one  of  the  20  measures,  the  Personality 
Disorder  scale,  did  the  experimental  group  experience  positive  person- 
ality change  not  also  Indicated  by  the  scores  of  the  less 
therapeutically  oriented  control  group. 
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Research  which  explored  personality  differences  between  pros- 
pective counselors  and  other  occupational  groups  invariably  disclosed 
statistically  significant  differences.  The  differences,  however,  were 
generally  Inconsistent,  and  an  explicit  pattern  of  counselor  person- 
ality was  not  discovered  through  the  use  of  standardized  personality 
measures.  Nevertheless,  there  was  some  tendency  for  the  Edwards  Per- 
sonal Preference  Schedule  to  elicit  from  counselor  trainees  greater 
manifestations  of  need  for  Heterosexuality  (Mott,  1362;  Smith,  1964) 
and  Intraception  (Kemp,  1964;  Smith,  1964),  while  lower  needs  for 
Deference  (Mott,  1962;  Kemp,  1964;  Smith,  1964),  Order  (Mott,  1962; 
Kemp,  1964;  Smith,  1964),  and  Aggression  (Kemp,  1964;  Smith,  1964) 
were  in  evidence. 

Considerable  variety  In  experimental  design  was  revealed  by  an 
exami nation  of  those  efforts  to  assess  personality  changes  that  oc- 
curred during  counselor  preparation.  The  studies  which  relied  upon 
standardized  personality  instruments  detected  no  important  trends, 
though  two  of  them  (Clark,  1959;  Kenny,  i960)  resulted  in  increased 
scores  on  the  Heterosexuality  scale  of  the  EPPS.  Research  which  con- 
sidered shifts  In  perceptions  of  self,  ideal  self,  ideal  counselor, 
and  similar  concepts  produced  conflicting  results.  The  perceptions 
of  counselor  trainees  became  more  like  those  of  employed  counselors 
(Quaranta,  I96p),  real  self  and  ideal  self  became  more  congruent 
(Winkler  et  al.,  1963),  real  self  and  ideal  self  became  less  congruent 
(Webb  & Harris,  1963),  the  self  concept  became  more  positive  (Wrlghts- 
man  et  al.,  1966),  attitudes  toward  self  showed  no  significant  change 
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(Caves,  1962),  and  perceptions  of  self  and  the  ideal  counselor  did  not 
change  (Bocchlni,  1962).  Investigations  which  considered  the  type  of 
counseling  response  most  likely  to  be  chosen  had  more  consistent  re- 
sults. During  periods  of  preparation,  counselor  candidates  became 
more  likely  to  choose  responses  categorized  as  understanding,  accept- 
ing, reflecting,  and  permissive  (Demos  & Zuwayllf,  1963;  Jones,  1963; 
Hunger  & Johnson,  i960).  Results  of  follow-ups  indicated  both  per- 
sistence in  this  change  after  six  months  (Jones,  1963)  and  reversion 
to  former  choices  after  three  and  27  months  (Munger  et  a!.,  1963). 


CHAPTER  III 


METHOD  AND  PROCEDURE 

The  discussion  of  method  and  procedure  utilized  In  this  Inves- 
tigation will  Include  a description  of  the  sample  and  a review  of  the 
instrument  which  was  used.  A brief  summary  of  how  data  were  collected 
and  statistical  techniques  that  were  employed  will  be  included. 

SubireU 

The  sample  consisted  of  two  groups  of  graduate  students  en- 
rolled in  four  National  Defense  Education  Act  Counseling  and  Guidance 
Institutes  during  the  academic  year  of  1965-1966. 

Group  I consisted  of  59  students  who  made  up  the  entire  enroll- 
ments of  two  Counseling  and  Guidance  Institutes.1  These  counselor 
candidates  were  preparing  for  positions  at  the  elementary  school  level 
and  were  the  main  focus  of  the  study.  Hereafter  they  will  be  identi- 
fied as  "elementary  counselors."  Although  one  other  Institute  was  es- 
tablished to  prepare  elementary  counselors,  it  began  approximately 
three  months  earlier  than  the  others  and  was  not  included  in  this 
i nvestigation. 

Group  II  consisted  of  60  enrol  lees  who  made  up  the  entire  en- 
rollment at  two  other  Counseling  and  Guidance  Institutes.  These  stu- 
dents were  being  prepared  u>  serve  as  counselors  in  secondary  and 

iThe  original  enrollment.  Due  to  resignations  during  the  year, 
the  final  number  was  56. 
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junior  college  settings  and  served  as  a group  for  comparative  purposes. 
Hereafter  they  will  be  identified  as  other  counselors."  These  two 
Institutes  were  randomly  selected  from  among  21  Institutes  established 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  counselors  for  levels  other  than 
elementary. 

The  two  Counseling  and  Guidance  Institutes  included  in  Group  I 
and  which  prepared  elementary  counselors  will  be  Identified  as  Insti- 
tute A and  Institute  B.  The  two  Counseling  and  Guidance  Institutes 
included  In  Group  II  and  which  prepared  other  counselors  will  be  Iden- 
tified as  Institute  C and  Institute  D. 

Enrol  lees  at  all  four  Counseling  and  Guidance  Institutes  com- 
plied with  eligibility  requirements  as  established  under  provisions  of 
Title  V of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act,  amended  1964,  as  well 
aa  requirements  of  the  institution  itself.  The  basic  requirement  for 
eligibt llty  was: 

Enrol  lees  must  be  persons  engaged  In  counseling  and 
guidance  of  students  In  elementary  or  secondary  schools, 
or  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  including  junior 
colleges  and  technical  Institutes,  and  In  need  of  im- 
proved qualifications  for  this  work,  or  teachers  or  In- 
structors in  such  schools  preparing  to  engage  In  such 
counseling  and  guidance.  To  moot  the  condition  "prepar- 
ing to  engage  in  counseling  and  guidance"  the  person 
must  be  regularly  engaged  on  a fulltime  basis  In  class- 
room teaching  or  instruction,  and  must  furnish  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  intention  to  do  counseling  and  guidance 
at  a specified  educational  level  for  which  the  Institute 
Is  providing  instruction.  (U.  S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  1965b,  p.  3) 

Thus,  for  purposes  of  selection  as  an  enrol  lee,  the  level  of 
eventual  professional  employment  was  a critical  factor.  In  addition 
to  being  employed  as  a teacher  or  counselor,  the  applicant  had  to 
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demonstrate  the  I Ike!  ihood  that  he  would  be  employed  as  a counselor  at 
the  educational  level  for  which  he  was  to  be  prepared. 

Although  there  undoubtedly  was  some  variation  among  the  four 
Institutes  as  to  specific  selection  criteria,  all  enrol  lees  held  at 
least  a bachelor's  degree,  had  undergone  relatively  little  formal 
course  wrk  in  the  area  of  guidance  and  counseling,  and  had  been  ac- 
cepted to  do  graduate  work  at  the  conducting  institutions. 

Demographic  characteristics  of  enrol  lees  are  summarized  in 
Table  I.  This  Information  was  extracted  from  copies  of  Office  of  Ed- 
ucation Form  OE  4099-3.  Enrol  lee  Data  Summary,  which  were  supplied  by 
the  Directors  of  the  four  Counseling  and  Guidance  Institutes  involved 
in  this  research. 

Table  I reveals  that  the  greatest  difference  between  the  two 
groups  lies  in  the  area  where  it  would  seem  most  likely  to  occur;  I. a., 
elementary  counselors  typically  came  from  elementary  schools,  and 
other  counselors  tended  to  come  from  other  school  settings.  Both 
groups  included  more  men  than  women;  however,  women  represented  42.4 
per  cent  of  the  elementary  counselors  but  only  30  per  cent  of  the 
other  counselors.  Elementary  counselors  tended  to  be  somewhat  older 
and  held  more  advanced  degrees.  There  was  no  appreciable  difference 
in  the  amount  of  previous  counseling  experience. 

Additional  attention  to  the  Enrol  lee  Data  Summary  from  each 
institution  disclosed  that  both  groups  included  representation  from 
all  geographic  areas  of  the  contiguous  states  as  well  as  overseas. 
Elementary  counselors  came  from  21  states,  while  other  counselors  rep- 
resented 23  states. 
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Table  I 


Demographic  Characteristics  of  Enrol  lees  at 
Four  Counseling  and  Guidance  Institutes 


JLfcSEL 


-Elementary  Counselor^ 


Other  Counselors 


iBS-iLi fcute  A Institute  C Institute  D 


Sex  of  Enrol  lees: 


Hales 

21 

13 

Females 

8 

17 

Age  of  Enrollees: 

21-25 

6 

3 

26-30 

8 

13 

31-35 

8 

7 

36-40 

5 

3 

41-45 

2 

1 

46-50 

«• 

2 

51-55 

- 

1 

Previous  Degree: 

Bachelor 

22 

20 

Master 

7 

10 

Time  Previously 
Assigned  to 
Counseling: 

0% 

15 

23 

1-24% 

11 

1 

25-49% 

«• 

1 

50-74% 

4M 

m 

75-99% 

- 

m 

100% 

3 

5 

22  20 
8 10 


7 

8 
5 
7 
2 
I 


14 

9 

4 

2 

m 

1 


24  29 

6 1 


17  19 

2 8 

3 

2 2 

I 

5 1 
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Table  1— Continued 


Item 

■JJemgntary  Counselors 

1 I frill* a A Inef  t Cl 

Site  Counsel  ors 

Level  of  Previous 
Employment: 

— institute  C Institute  D 

Elementary 

27  30 

- 8 

Secondary 

2 

27  22 

Junior  College 

• 4* 

2 

College  or 
University 

m m 

1 

T.h.g 

The  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule  (EPPS)  was  the  Instru- 
ment employed  in  this  research.  The  EPPS  is  an  untimed  self-inventory 
of  15  personality  variables  measured  by  means  of  225  pairs  of  items 
which  require  the  respondent  to  choose  which  Item  best  describes  what 
he  likes  or  how  ho  feels. 

The  scales  of  personality  characteristics  measured  by  the  EPPS 
were  chosen  from  Hurray's  (1938)  list  of  manifest  needs.  To  Hurray,  a 
manifest  need  was  an  overt  pattern  of  behavior  which  resulted  from  a 
hypothetical  force  requiring  the  Individual  to  react  to  a given  situa- 
tion In  a way  that  was  hedonically  satisfying.  Its  existence  could  be 
inferred  by  observing  end  results  of  behavior,  typical  patterns  of  be- 
havior, selective  responses  to  particular  emotions  or  exhibitions  of 
characteristic  feelings,  and  manifestations  of  satisfaction  when  a 
certain  effect  was  achieved  or  manifestations  of  dissatisfaction  when 
a certain  effect  was  not  achieved. 
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Those  of  Hurray's  needs  which  Edwards  chose  to  measure  are: 

1.  ach  Achievement:  To  do  one's  best,  to  be  success- 

ful, to  accomplish  tasks  requiring  skill  and  effort,  to  be 
a recognized  authority,  . , . 

2.  def  Deference:  To  get  suggestions  from  others,  to 
find  out  what  others  think,  to  follow  Instructions  and  do 
what  is  expected,  to  praise  others,  . . , 

3.  ord  Order:  To  have  written  work  neat  and  organized, 

to  make  plans  before  starting  on  a difficult  task,  to  have 
things  organized,  to  keep  things  neat  and  orderly,  . . . 

4.  exh  Exhibition:  To  say  witty  and  clever  things,  to 

tell  amusing  jokes  and  stories,  to  talk  about  personal  ad- 
ventures and  experiences,  to  have  others  notice  and  consent 
upon  one's  appearance,  . . . 

•**  ,t:,  Ut 

i>.  aut  Autonomy:  To  be  able  to  come  and  go  as  desired, 

to  say  what  one  thinks  about  things,  to  be  independent  of 
others  in  making  decisions,  to  feel  free  to  do  what  one 
wants,  . . . 

6,  aff  Affiliation:  To  be  loyal  to  friends,  to  par- 

ticipate in  friendly  groups,  to  do  things  for  friends, 
to  form  new  friendships,  . . , 

7.  int  Intraceptlon:  To  analyze  one's  motives  and 
feelings,  to  observe  others,  to  understand  how  others 
feel  about  problems,  to  put  one's  self  In  another's 
place,  . . . 


8.  sue  Succorance:  To  have  others  provide  help  when 

in  trouble,  to  seek  encouragement  from  others,  to  have 
others  be  kindly,  to  have  others  be  sympathetic  and  under- 
standing about  personal  problems,  . . , 

9.  dom  Dominance:  To  argue  for  one'~&  point  of  vifew, 

to  be  a leader  In  groups  to  which  one  belongs,  to  be  re- 
garded by  others  as  a leader,  to  be  elected  or  appointed 
chairman  of  committees,  . . . 

10.  aba  Abasement:  To  feel  guilty  when  one  does  some- 

thing wrong,  to  accept  blame  when  things  do  not  go  right, 
to  feel  that  personal  pain  and  misery  suffered  does  more 
good  than  harm,  to  feel  the  need  for  punishment  for  wrong 
doing,  . . . 
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11.  nur  Nurtu ranee:  To  help  friends  when  they  are  in 

trouble,  to  assist  others  less  fortunate,  to  treat  others 
with  kindness  and  sympathy,  to  forgive  others,  . . . 

12.  chg  Change:  To  do  new  and  different  things,  to 

travel,  to  meet  new  people,  to  experience  novelty  and 
change  in  dally  routine,  . . . 

13.  end  Endurance:  To  keep  at  a Job  until  it  is 
finished,  to  complete  any  Job  undertaken,  to  work  hard 
at  a task,  to  keep  at  a puzzle  or  problem  until  It  is 
solved,  , . . 

14.  het  Heterosexuality:  To  go  out  with  members  of  the 

opposite  sex,  to  engage  in  social  activities  with  the  op- 
posite sex,  to  be  in  love  with  someone  of  the  opposite 
sex,  to  kiss  those  of  the  opposite  sex,  . . . 

15.  agg  Aggression:  To  attack  contrary  points  of  view, 

to  tell  others  what  one  thinks  about  them,  to  criticize 
others  publicly,  to  make  fun  of  others,  . . . (Edwards, 

1959,  p.  11) 

The  EPPS  employs  situations  which  might  well  occur  during  day- 
to-day  social  contacts  of  most  people.  It  is  designed  to  assess 
".  . . relatively  Independent  normal  personality  variables"  (Edwards, 
1959,  p.  5). 

An  emphasis  on  interpersonal  relationships  made  the  EPPS  an 
appropriate  choice  for  this  study.  Pierson  (1965)  reported  that  group 
Interaction  was  one  of  the  most  vital  factors  in  the  success  of  the 
1963-1964  Counseling  and  Guidance  Institutes.  He  felt  that  the  close 
interpersonal  relationships  which  invariably  developed  during  Insti- 
tute programs  facilitated  one's  sensitivity  to  the  needs  and  feelings 
of  others  and  permitted  a more  intense  focus  on  one's  own  interpersonal 
needs.  Seegars  $•  McDonald  (I963)  also  discovered  that  interaction  with 
peers  during  periods  of  counselor  training  appears  to  increase  flexi- 
bility and  self-confidence,  decreases  tendency  toward  defensiveness, 
and  results  in  more  effective  counseling. 
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By  definition,  10  of  the  15  scales  measured  by  the  EPPS  relate 
to  situations  which  occur  only  in  an  interpersonal  context.  An  Item- 
count  disclosed  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  responses  refer  to  others. 
Also,  Hurray's  manifest  need  concept  seems  very  similar  to  the  social 
psychologists'  action  tendency,  a concept  that  Krech,  Crutchfield,  6 
Sal  la«_hey  (1362)  defined  as  " • • .ail  the  behavioral  readinesses  as- 
sociated with  the  attitude"  (p.  140)  and  one  which  has  been  useful  In 
the  study  of  attitude  formation  and  change. 

Another  incentive  for  using  the  EPPS  was  the  author's  efforts 

» 

to  minimize  effects  of  social  desirability.  Edwards  attempted  to  over- 
come the  probability  that  certain  items  would  more  likely  be  endorsed 
solely  because  they  appear  to  be  more  socially  acceptable.  Using  the 
method  of  successive  intervals  as  described  by  Edwards  6-  Thurstone 
(1952),  Edwards  asked  152  judges  to  rate  140  Items  representative  of 
Murray's  needs.  The  criterion  was  social  desirability.  Each  Judge 
placed  each  item  in  one  of  nine  Intervals,  and  scale  values  were  de- 
termined by  these  placements.  Items  of  equal  scale  value  were  then 
paired,  and  the  subsequent  forced-choice  between  Items  of  a pair  the- 
oretically eliminated  the  social  desirability  factor. 

It  has  since  been  demonstrated  that  although  two  given  re- 
sponses have  equal  social  desirability  when  rated  Independently  scal- 
ing of  the  same  Items  when  presented  in  a paired  format  often  obtains 

* ' * * *•  • . * 4 i ■ •.  i ‘ i » i 

significantly  different  ratings  (Feldman  & Corah,  i960).  Despite  this 
shortcoming,  recent  critics  (Radcllffe,  1965;  Strieker,  1965)  acknowl- 
edge that  the  EPPS  handies  social  desirability  more  effectively  tha. 
do  other  personality  measures . 
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Coefficients  of  internal  consistency  were  reported  for  the  15 
personality  variables  (Edwards,  1959).  They  ranged  from  .60  to  .87 
with  a median  of  .78.  The  author  also  reported  stability  coefficients 
ranging  from  .74  to  .88  with  a median  of  .83.  These  were  based  on  a 
one-week  interval.  When  the  interval  was  three  weeks,  coefficients 
ranged  from  .55  to  .87  with  a median  of  .73  (Mann,  1958). 

Attempts  to  establish  predictive  validity  for  the  EPPS  have 
met  with  limited  success.  Two  studies  (Bendlg,  1958;  Horton,  1959) 
discovered  correlations  of  about  .40  between  the  Achievement  scale  and 
course  grades.  Other  studies  have  had  less  success,  and  correlations 
between  other  scales  and  various  criteria  have  generally  been  low 
(Strieker,  1965). 

Radcllffe  (1965)  summarized  a variety  of  studies  which  corre- 
lated the  EPPS  with  various  other  personality  instruments,  among  them 
the  California  Test  of  Personality,  Gul If^rd-Zimmennan  Temperament 
Survey,  Minnesota  Multiphaslc  Personality  Inventory,  and  the  Taylor 
Manifest  Anxiety  Scale.  He  stated  that  most  of  these  studies  ".  . . 
have  not  produced  moderate  correlations"  (p.  199).  Radcllffe  concluded 
his  summary  of  the  EPPS,  however,  with  the  observation  that  Its  major 
strength  appears  to  be  its  capacity  to  detect  occupational  and  ether 
demographic  differences.  In  addition  to  research  already  cited  in 
Chapter  II,  the  EPPS  has  been  successful  in  differentiating  among  edu- 
cation students,  science  teachers,  and  educational  administrators 
(Merrill,  I960),  among  teachers,  accountants,  and  mechanical  engineers 
(Gray,  1963),  and  between  women  elementary  student  teachers  and  womrn 
secondary  student  teachers  (Scandrette,  1962). 
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Col  1 action  of  Dat;^ 

The  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule  (EPPS)  was  adminis- 
tered on  a pre-  and  posttest  basis  to  all  counselor  candidates  at  four 
Counseling  and  Guidance  Institutes.  The  pretest  was  administered  to 
the  enrollment  of  each  Institute  by  a staff  member  within  three  weeks 
of  the  beginning  date  of  the  instructional  program.  At)  test  materi- 
als were  returned  to  the  University  of  Florida  for  hand-scoring,  tabu- 
lation, computation,  and  analysis. 

The  posttest  was  administered  within  three  weeks  of  the  ending 
date  of  each  Institute.  Again,  results  of  the  EPPS  were  processed  at 
the  University  of  Florida. 


Statistical  Method 

As  already  stated  in  Chapter  I,  three  hypotheses  were  tested* 
The  first  of  these  was  that  there  would  be  significant  differences  be- 
tween elementary  counselors  and  other  counselors  on  the  pretest.  The 
second  hypothesis  was  that  there  would  be  significant  differences  be- 
tween elementary  counselors  and  other  counselors  on  the  posttest.  The 
third  hypothesis  was  that  there  would  be  significant  changes  in  ele- 
mentary counselors  between  the  pretest  and  the  posttest. 

Three  null  hypotheses  were  established  and  tested  in  the  same 
manner.  Since  It  was  not  predicted  In  what  direction  the  differences 
would  occur,  a two-tailed  * test  of  significance  was  applied.  After 
assessing  the  Influence  of  the  difference  in  the  variances  by  means  of 
the  F ratio,  the  appropriate  £ test  was  used  to  determine  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  difference  in  the  means  (Edwards,  1954;  Ostle,  1954).  A 
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difference  at  the  .05  level  was  considered  to  be  statistically  sig- 
nificant since  the  Investigation  was  of  an  exploratory  nature  and  It 
was  desirable  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  Type  II  errors. 

The  £ test  was  chosen  since  It  Is  used  to  determine  . . 
whether  an  observed  difference  Is  of  such  magnitude  that  It  cannot  be 
attributed  to  chance  factors  or  sampling  variation  . . ."  (Edwards, 
1954,  p.  249).  It  is  an  especially  appropriate  technique  when  examin- 
ing questions  similar  to  the  two  basic  issues  of  this  investigation. 
Walker  & Lev  (1953)  have  said  It  Is  suitable  when  ".  . . each  individ- 
ual is  measured  at  the  beginning  and  again  at  the  end  of  an  experiment 
and  the  gain  is  then  treated  as  the  basic  measure  to  be  studied"  (p. 
151).  They  also  indicated  that  subjects  can  be  paired  and  the  differ- 
ence between  members  of  the  pair  becomes  the  measure  to  be  studied. 

Since  previous  research  (Jackson  S Guba,  1957)  has  demonstrated 
the  Impact  of  sex  difference  on  scores,  scales  which  differentiated 
between  elementary  counselors  and  other  counselors  were  subjected  to 
similar  statistical  treatment  In  order  to  evaluate  the  influence  of 
sex.  That  Is,  all  men  were  compared  with  all  women,  elementary  men 
with  elementary  women,  and  secondary  men  with  secondary  women.  Also, 
elementary  men  and  secondary  men  were  compared  as  well  as  elementary 
women  and  secondary  women. 

Attention  was  given  to  yet  another  possibility.  Foley's  (1964) 
work  showed  that  considerable  difference  was  evident  among  six  Insti- 
tutes. He  found  greater  differences  among  institutes  than  occurred 
within  Institutes  cn  scales  of  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality 
Inventory  and  on  scales  of  the  Gui 1 ford -Zimmerman  Temperament  Survey. 
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Therefore,  the  possibility  that  apparent  differences  between  elementary 
counselors  and  other  counselors  were.  In  fact,  merely  a function  of 
extreme  scores  at  just  one  of  the  four  Institutes  was  considered. 
uo,ii.,arlsons  were  made  between  the  two  elementary  Institutes  and  be- 
tween the  two  other  Institutes  for  any  scales  of  the  EPPS  that  proved 
significantly  different  for  the  original  groupings  on  either  the  pre- 
test or  the  posttest. 

Because  of  the  ipsatlve  nature  of  scores  on  the  EPPS  and  the 
inherent  difficulty  In  their  Interpretation  (Bauernfeind,  1962;  Rad- 
cllffe,  1965;  Strieker,  1965),  supplemental  attention  was  accorded  the 
rank  order  of  personality  variables  for  both  elementary  counselors  and 
other  counselors.  That  is,  consideration  was  given  not  only  to  numeri- 
cal differences  between  groups  which  might  be  misinterpreted  as  abso- 
lute differences  but  to  the  differences  between  groups  as  to  relative 
need  structure  as  well. 

Summary 

In  order  to  determine  to  what  extent  prospective  elementary 
school  counselors  differed  from  other  prospective  counselors  in  the 
manifestation  of  certain  personality  variables  and  also  to  discover 
ranges  occurred  in  personality  variables  during  the  preparation 
of  elementary  counselors,  the  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule 
(EPPS)  was  administered  on  a pre-  and  posttest  basis  to  enrol  lees  at 
four  Counseling  and  Guidance  Institutes.  The  sample  consisted  of  a 
group  of  59  prospective  elementary  school  counselors  and  a group  of  60 
prospective  counselors  for  other  educational  levels. 
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Both  tests  were  administered  at  the  conducting  Institutions, 
and  the  results  were  scored  and  processed  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
The  Jt  test  of  significance  of  the  difference  In  the  means  was  the  basic 
statistical  technique  employed  in  the  investigation.  Additional  con- 
sideration was  accorded  the  relative  strength  of  each  need. 


CHAPTER  IV 


PRESENTATION  OF  DATA 

For  each  of  three  hypotheses  tested  by  this  Investigation,  an 
Initial  presentation  will  compare  results  of  all  scales  of  the  Edwards 
Personal  Preference  Schedule  (EPPS).  For  those  scales  which  support  a 
given  hypothesis,  several  additional  comparisons  will  be  Included  so 
that  the  contribution  of  other  factors  can  be  determined.  Finally, 
attention  will  be  given  to  relative  strength  and  patterns  of  person- 
ality needs  for  the  original  groups. 

First  Hypothesis 

The  first  hypothesis  was  that  statistically  significant  dif- 
ferences would  be  observed  between  manifest  needs  of  prospective  ele- 
mentary school  counselors  and  those  of  other  prospective  counselors  at 
the  beginning  of  academic  preparation.  Table  2 summarizes  data  perti- 
nent to  this  hypothesis.  ~ 

Three  scales— Deference,  Abasement,  and  Aggression— di fferen- 
tiate  between  elementary  counselors  and  other  counselors.  Elementary 
counselors  exhibit  a significantly  greater  need  fbr  Deference  than  do 
other  counselors,  but  their  manifest  need  for  Abasement  and  Aggression 
Is  less. 

It  was  realized  that  statistical  differences  could  result  from 
factors  other  than  choice  of  a particular  level  of  counseling.  As 
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Table  2 

Comparison  of  Elementary  Counselors  and  Other 
Counselors  on  the  EPPS— Pretest 


Scale 

Heae.pt  ary 
Mean 

Counselors3 

SO 

Other  Counselors^ 
Mean  SO 

L 

1 

Ach 

15.69 

4.48 

14.83 

4.11 

1.19 

1.09 

Def 

14.34 

3.62 

11.90 

3.83 

1.12 

3.57d 

Ord 

10.08 

4.12 

9.13 

4.47 

1.18 

1.21 

Exh 

13.25 

3.49 

13.58 

3.04 

1.31 

.55 

Aut 

12.86 

4.47 

13.88 

4.09 

1.19 

1.30 

Aff 

16.20 

4.27 

15.27 

4.11 

1.08 

1.21 

Int 

20.08 

4.95 

19.03 

4.57 

1.17 

1.20 

Sue 

10.25 

4.34 

10.77 

4.60 

1.13 

.63 

Dorn 

16.24 

5.22 

15.57 

5.27 

1.02 

.70 

Aba 

10.81 

4.97 

12.65 

4.99 

1.01 

2.02c 

Nur 

14.58 

4.72 

15.00 

5.36 

1.29 

.45 

Chg 

16.80 

5.27 

17.18 

4.29 

1.51 

.43 

End 

13.29 

4.56 

12.12 

5.08 

1.24 

1.32 

Het 

15.24 

6.33 

15.93 

5.33 

1.41  - 

.64 

Agg 

10.27 

3.92 

13.15 

4.27 

1.19 

3.83d 

aN  is  59. 
bN  is  60. 

Significant  at  .05  level. 
dSlgnlf leant  at  .001  level. 
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already  pointed  out  In  Chapter  III,  previous  research  has  shown  that 
data  such  as  these  are  susceptible  to  errors  of  interpretation  because 
of  unusually  high  or  low  scores  at  only  one  of  a group  of  Institutes 
(Foley,  1964)  and  that  sex  differences  are  highly  meaningful  when 
evaluating  this  type  of  comparison  (Jackson  6 Guba,  1957). 

Tables  3 and  4 determine  to  what  extent  atypical  scores  at  one 
Institute  contribute  to  significant  differences  found  In  Table  2. 


Table  3 

Comparison  of  Institute  A and  Institute  B on 
Selected  Scales  of  the  EPPS— Pretest 


Scale 

JiisJJLtots.  A* 

Mean  SO 

Institute  Bb 
Mean  SO 

F 

1 

Def 

13.93 

3.70 

14.73 

3.56 

1.08 

.85 

Aba 

11.45 

5.12 

10.20 

4.82 

1.13 

.89 

Agg 

10.31 

4.68 

10.23 

3.08 

2.3IC 

.08 

aN  is  29. 
bN  is  30. 

Significant  at  .05  level. 


Table  3 shows  that  scales  which  lend  support  to  the  first  hy- 
pothesis do  not  differ  significantly  for  two  elementary  Institutes. 

Table  4,  however,  indicates  that  for  Abasement  the  statistical 
difference  between  elementary  counselors  and  other  counselors  is  largely 
due  to  sTgni f I cant !y  higher  scores  at  Institute  0.  Other  counselors 
at  Institute  C reveal  a need  for  Abasement  similar  to  that  of  elemen- 
tary counselors. 
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Table  4 

Comparison  of  Institute  C and  Institute  0 on 
Selected  Scales  of  the  EPPS— Pretest 


Scale 

Institute  Ca 
Bean  SD 

jnsUSute  Da 
Mean SD 

E. 

*• 

Def 

11.17 

4.38 

12.63 

3.10 

\m 

1.49 

Aba 

H.33 

4.92 

13.97 

4.79 

1.06 

2.  llb 

Agg 

13.37 

4.59 

12.93 

3.99 

1.32 

.40 

aN  Is  30. 

^Significant 

at  .05 

level . 

Tables  5-9  Illustrate  the  Influence  that  difference  In 

sex  has 

upon  findings  In  Table  2. 

Table  5 

Comparison  of  All  Men  and  All  Women  on 
Selected  Scales  of  the  EPPS— Pretest 

Uani 

Women 

b 

Scale 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

£. 

1 

Def 

12.80 

3.16 

13.65 

4.36 

i.90c 

1.12 

Aba 

11.45 

4.81 

12.26 

5.45 

1.28 

.84 

Agg 

12.82 

3.81 

9.79 

4.55 

1.42 

3.88d 

aN  Is  76. 
bN  Is  43. 

Significant  at  .05  level. 
^Significant  at  .001  level. 
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Table  6 

Comparison  of  Elementary  Hen  and  Elementary  Women 
on  Selected  Scales  of  the  EPPS— Pretest 


Scale 

Elementary  Mena 
Mean  SO 

uwepb, 

Mean  SO 

F 

t 

Oef 

13.74 

2.84 

15.16 

4.40 

2.40* 

1.41 

Aba 

10.79 

4.78 

10.84 

5.31 

1.24 

.04 

Agg 

10.94 

4.49 

8.96 

3.94 

1.29 

1.76 

aN  Is  34. 

**  Is  25. 

Significant 

at  .05  level. 

Table  7 

Comparison  of  Other  Hen  and  Other  Women 
Selected  Scales  of  the  EPPS— Pretest 

on 

Scale 

Other  Men3 

Other  Women15 

Mean 

SO 

Mean 

SO 

F 

Oef 

12.29 

3.22 

11.56 

3.40 

1.12 

.79 

Aba 

11.98 

4.83 

14.22 

5.15 

1.14 

1.61 

Agg 

14.10 

3.48 

10.94 

5.17 

2.21 

2.77c 

3N  Is  42. 
bN  is  18. 

Significant  at  .01  level. 
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Table  8 

Comparison  of  Elementary  Men  and  Other  Men 
on  Selected  Scales  of  the  EPPS— Pretest 


Scale 

Elementary  Mena 

Other 

mepb 

Mean 

SO 

Mean 

SO 

£ 

£ 

Oef 

13.74 

2.84 

12.29 

3.22 

1.28 

2.06c 

Aba 

10.79 

4.78 

11.98 

4.83 

1.02 

1.07 

Agg 

10.94 

4.49 

14.10 

3.48 

1.66 

3.46d 

*N  Is  34. 

bN  Is  42. 

csignlf leant  at 

.05  level. 

^Signi f leant  at 

.001  level 

e 

Table  9 

Comparison  of  Elementary  Women  and  Other  Women 
on  Selected  Scales  of  the  EPPS— Pretest 

Scale 

Elementary  Woman* 
Mean  SD 

Other  Women b 
Mean  SO 

£ 

Oef 

15.16 

4.40 

11.56 

3.40 

1.68 

2.90d 

Aba 

10.84 

5.31 

14.22 

5.15 

1.06 

2.08c 

Agg 

8.96 

3.94 

10.94 

5.17 

1.72 

1.43 

aN  Is  25. 
^ Is  18. 


csignif leant  at  .05  level 
^Significant  at  .01  level 


Table  5 Indicates  that  difference  for  Aggression  Is  largely  a 

function  of  sex,  since  men  reveal  much  greater  need  for  Aggression 
than  do  women. 

Table  6 reveals  no  significant  differences  between  elementary 
men  and  elementary  women  for  scales  which  support  the  first  hypothesis. 

Table  7 supplies  much  of  the  explanation  for  findings  In  Table 

5;  l.e.,  other  men  demonstrate  a greater  need  for  Aggression  than  do 
other  women. 

Table  8 Illustrates  that  despite  findings  presented  In  Tables 
5 and  7 Implying  Influence  of  sex,  some  of  the  significant  difference 
for  Aggression  is,  In  fact,  due  to  lesser  need  for  elementary  men  than 
for  other  men.  That  elementary  counselors  have  significantly  greater 
need  for  Deference  than  do  other  counselors  gains  support  from  data  In 
Table  3,  s«rre  elementary  men  express  a greater  need  than  do  other  men. 

Data  In  Table  9 relating  to  need  for  Deference  are  compatible 
with  those  presented  In  Table  8.  Elementary  women  have  a significantly 
higher  need  than  do  other  women.  This  table  also  indicates  that  much 
of  the  difference  in  Abasement  occurs  because  elementary  women  have 
lesser  need  than  do  other  women. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  EPPS  is  a forced-choice  Instrument. 
Therefore,  each  subject  by  indicating  a given  need  did  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another  need.  All  scores,  whether  for  an  Individual  or  for  a 
group, are  relative  and  should  not  be  Interpreted  as  representing  abso- 
lute needs.  To  compare  two  groups  of  relative  scores  and  assume  dif- 
ferences to  be  absolute  Is  to  accord  data  a stature  hardly  deserved. 


Thus,  differences  in  personality  need  as  presented  in  Table  2 and  sup- 
plemented by  Tables  3-9  require  additional  examination,  preferably 
from  a different  perspective. 

Table  10,  rather  than  making  direct  comparisons  of  mean  scores, 
focuses  upon  patterns  of  need  as  manifested  by  elementary  counselors 
and  other  counselors.  This  approach  permits  a comparison  of  relative 
need  structures  for  both  groups. 

Of  three  scales  which  support  the  first  hypothesis.  Deference 
is  the  best  discriminator  between  elementary  counselors  and  other 
counselors  when  overall  pattern  of  need  is  considered.  It  ranks  eighth 
for  elementary  counselors  but  only  13th  for  other  counselors.  Aggres- 
sion and  Abasement,  however,  differentiate  no  more  than  do  Heterosexu- 
ality, Endurance,  and  Autonomy,  needs  which  rejected  the  first  hypothe- 
sis. Aggression  Is  13th  for  elementary  counselors  and  10th  for  other 
counselors;  Abasement  ranks  12th  and  11th, respectively. 

Second  Hypothesis 

The  second  hypothesis  was  that  statistically  significant  dif- 
ferences would  be  observed  between  manifest  needs  of  prospective  ele- 
mentary school  counselors  and  those  of  other  prospective  counselors 
at  completion  of  academic  preparation.  Table  11  presents  the  initial 

• ' * < • * • > i ■ * * . . • . i , V ? i • * A 

comparison  of  data  relating  to  this  question.  Elementary  counselors 
are  seen  to  differ  from  other  counselors  only  In  a lesser  need  for 
Intraception. 

It  was  again  felt  that  supplemental  attention  should  be  given 
other  factors.  Tables  12  and  13  assess  what  influence  atypical  scores 
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Table  10 

Rank  Order  of  Needs  for  Elementary  Counselors  and  Other 
Counselors  on  the  EPPS— Pretest 


Baals 

-Xlementarv  Counsel orSa 

* — 

-Basis 

... . Mean 

Scale 

i 

Int reception 

20.08 

Int reception 

19.03 

2 

Change 

16.80 

Change 

17.18 

3 

Domi nance 

16.24 

Heterosexuality 

15.93 

4 

Affl li at Ion 

16.20 

Domi  nance 

15.57 

5 

Achievement 

15.69 

Affi liation 

15.27 

6 

Heterosexual  1 ty 

15.24 

Nurturance 

15.00 

7 - 

Nurturance  ~‘i 

14.58 

Achievement 

14.33 

8 

Deference 

14.34 

Autonomy 

13.88 

9 

Endurance 

13.29 

Exhibition 

I3.5& 

10 

Exhibition 

13.25 

Aggression 

13.15 

1 1 ** 

Autonomy 

12.86 

Abasement 

12.65 

12 

Abasement 

10.81 

Endurance 

12.12 

13 

Aqqression 

10.27 

Deference 

11.90 

14 

Succorance 

10.25 

Succorance 

10.77 

15 

Order 

10.08 

Order 

9.13 

Note. — Rho  equals  .88 
*N  Is  59. 

*>N  is  60. 
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Table  M 

Comparison  of  Elementary  Counselors  and  Other 
Counselors  on  the  EPPS— Posttest 


Scale 

Elementary  1 
Mean 

Counselors3 

SO 

Oilier  Counsel orsb 
Mean  SO 

F 

t 

Ach 

14.91 

3.87 

14.37 

4.28 

1.23 

.71 

Oef 

12.43 

3.48 

11.35 

3.10 

1.26 

1.77 

Ord 

8.80 

3.84 

8.12 

4.47 

1.35 

.88 

Exh 

14.46 

3.73 

13.58 

2.99 

1.56 

1.41 

Aut 

14.25 

4.93 

15.07 

3.96 

1.55 

.99 

Aff 

17.16 

4.06 

16.48 

4.22 

1.08 

.88 

Int 

17.96 

4.79 

20.47 

4.66 

1.06 

2.86c 

Sue 

10.13 

4.34 

11.10 

4.56 

1.10 

1.17 

Dom 

15.46 

4.87 

15.12 

4.62 

1.11 

.39 

Aba 

9.36 

5.28 

10.88 

4.58 

1.33 

1.66 

Nur 

15.25 

4.43 

15.53 

4.77 

1.16 

.33 

Chg 

17.11 

4.50 

15.88 

4.46 

1.02 

1.48 

End 

11.82 

4.08 

10.30 

4.27 

1.10 

1.96 

Het 

19.93 

5.75 

19.40 

4.73 

1.48 

.54 

Agg 

10.96 

4.60 

12.35 

3.87 

1.41 

1.77 

*N  Is  56. 
bN  Is  60. 

Significant  at  .01  level. 


Table  12 
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. . . ! .*  j . > 

Comparison  of  Institute  A and  institute  B on  a 
Selected  Scale  of  the  EPPS— Posttest 


Scale 

-Institute 

Institute  Ba 

Mean  SO 

Mean 

SO 

L 

int 

17.29  5.24 

18.64 

4.28 

1.50 

1.06 

*N  is  28  : 

Table  13 

Comparison  of  Institute  C and  Institute  D on  a 
Selected  Scale  of  the  EPPS— Posttest 


Institute  C« 

Institute  0* 

Scale 

Mean 

SO 

Mean 

SO 

L 

i 

Int 

19.23 

3.76 

21.70 

5.18 

1.90 

2.1 1** 

aN  Is  30. 


^Significant  at  .05  level. 
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at  a single  Institute  might  have  upon  the  observed  difference  in  Table 
II. 

Table  12  shows  that  Intraceptlon  Is  not  significantly  differ- 
ent for  two  elementary  Institutes. 

However,  Table  13  reveals  that  significantly  higher  scores  at 
Institute  0 account  for  much  of  the  apparent  difference  between  ele- 
mentary counselors  and  other  counselors.  In  need  for  Intraceptlon, 
other  counselors  at  Institute  C resemble  elementary  counselors  more 
than  they  do  enrol  lees  at  Institute  0. 

Tables  14-18  deal  with  Influence  of  sex  on  need  for 
Intraceptlon. 


Table  14 


Comparison  of  All  Hen  and  All  Women  on  a 
Selected  Scale  of  the  EPPS— Posttest 


Scale 

Men3 

Women® 

Hean 

SO 

Mean 

SO 

t 

i 

Int 

19.36 

5.00 

19.07 

4.67 

MS 

.31 

aN  Is  75. 
*>N  is  41. 
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Table  15 

Comparison  of  Elementary  Hen  and  Elementary  Women 
on  a Selected  Scale  of  the  EPPS— Posttest 


Scale 

Elementary  Men* 
Mean  $0 

Elementary  Womenb 
Mean  SO 

£ 

t 

Int 

17.76  4.31 

16.26  4.71 

1.08 

.38 

aN  Is  33. 
bN  Is  23. 


Table  16 

Comparison  of  Other  Men  and  Other  Women  on  a 
Selected  Scale  of  the  EPPS— Posttest 


Scale 

. Other  Men3 

Other  Womenb 

Mean 

SO 

Mean 

$0 

£ 

1 

Int 

20.62 

4.76 

20.11 

4.52 

1.11 

.39 

*N  Is  42. 
bN  is  18. 


Table  17 


Comparison  of  Elementary  Men  and  Other  Men  on  a 
Selected  Scale  of  the  EPPS— Posttest 


Scale 

Elementary  Men* 

Other  Men^ 

Mean 

SO 

Mean 

SO 

£ 

1 

Int 

17.76 

4.91 

20.62 

4.76 

1.06 

2.55c 

*N  Is  33. 
bN  is  42. 

Significant  at  .05  level. 
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Table  18 

Comparison  of  Elementary  Women  and  Other  Women  on  a 
Selected  Scale  of  the  EPPS— Posttest 


Scale 

Elementary  Women9 
Mean  SO 

Other  Women b 
Mean  SO 

F 

1 

Int 

18.26  4.71 

20.11  4.52 

1.09 

1.27 

aN  is  23. 
bN  Is  18. 


Tables  14,  15,  and  16  do  not  reveal  appreciable  influence  of  a 
sex  factor  upon  the  difference  observed  In  Table  II. 

Table  17  supplies  some  of  the  reason  for  findings  In  Table  11; 
i.e.,  elementary  men  have  less  need  for  Intraceptlon  than  do  other  men. 

No  significant  difference  between  elementary  women  and  other 
women  is  noted  in  Table  18  however. 

Table  19  presents  a comparison  of  patterns  of  need  similar  to 
that  done  for  pretest  data. 

It  Is  evident  from  Table  19  that  despite  a significant  differ- 
ence in  means  there  is  virtually  no  difference  between  elementary  coun- 
selors and  other  counselors  In  need  for  Intraceptlon  when  it  Is  com- 
pared with  other  personality  needs.  In  contrast.  Endurance,  which 
does  not  quite  reach  significance  at  the  .05  level  in  Table  II  and 
ranks  llth  In  importance  for  elementary  counselors  but  only  14th  for 
other  counselors,  accounts  for  a rather  considerable  measure  of  the 
slight  difference  between  patterns  of  need. 
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Table  19 

Rank  Order  of  Needs  for  Elementary  Counselors  and 
Other  Counselors  on  the  EPPS— Posttest 


Ms 

filamentary  Counselors3 

Other  Counselors^ 

Ssala 

— ...  Mean 

Scale 

Mean 

1 

Heterosexual  1 ty 

19.93 

littrreqptfw, 

20.47 

2 

Intraceptlon 

17.96 

Heterosexual  1 ty 

19.40 

3 

Affl  Hatton 

17.16 

Affiliation 

16.48 

4 

Change 

17.H 

Change 

15.88 

5 

Domi  nance 

15.46 

Nurturance 

15.53 

6 

Nurturance 

15.25 

Domi nance 

15.12 

7 

Achievement 

14.91 

Autonomy 

15.07 

8 

Exhibition 

14.46 

Acli.  o vomer  t 

14.37 

9 

Autonomy 

14.25 

Exhibition 

13.58 

10 

Deference 

12.43 

Aggression 

12.35 

11 

Endurance 

11.82 

Deference 

11.35 

12 

Aggression 

10.96 

Succorance 

11.10 

13 

Succorance 

10.13 

Abasement 

10.88 

14 

Abasement 

9.36 

Endurance 

10.30 

15 

Order 

8.80 

Order 

8.12 

Note.— Rho  equals  .95. 
®N  is  56. 
bN  Is  60. 
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Third  HvEothftsIfr 

The  third  hypothesis  was  that  statistically  significant  changes 
would  occur  in  need  of  prospective  elementary  school  counselors  between 
the  beginning  and  end  of  academic  preparation.  Table  20  compares  re- 
sults of  pretest  and  posttest. 

As  seen  in  Table  20,  three  needs  of  elementary  counselors 
changed  significantly  during  academic  preparation.  Needs  for  Deference 
and  Intraception  decreased,  and  need  for  Heterosexuality  Increased. 

Once  more  it  was  believed  that  scrutiny  of  subsidiary  Issues 
might  prove  meaningful.  Tables  21  and  22  illustrate  that  changes  ac- 
tually occurred  at  only  one  of  two  elementary  Institutes. 

Examination  of  data  In  Tables  21  and  22  reveals  that  much  of 
the  change  for  Deference  occurs  at  Institute  A.  However,  for  Hetero- 
sexuality there  is  evidence  of  significant  change  at  both  elementary 
Institutes.  Intraception  does  not  reach  statistical  significance  for 
either  elementary  Institute  alone  although  it  does  when  all  elementary 
counselors  are  considered  together,  and  N is  significantly  larger. 

Tables  23  and  24  deal  with  statistical  differences  by  sex.  It 
Is  seen  in  Tables  23  and  24  that  much  of  the  observed  change  in  Defer- 
ence results  from  change  In  women  elementary  counselors.  Both  men  and 
women  display  significant  change  in  need  for  Heterosexuality;  however, 
change  for  men  is  more  significant.  Again,  neither  subgroup  exhibits 
a statistically  significant  change  for  Intraception. 
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Table  20 

Comparison  of  EPPS  Pretest  and  Posttest— 
Elementary  Counselors 


Scale 

— Ens$.ps.ta 

Mean  SO 

posttestb 

Mean  SO 

F 

t 

Ach 

15.69 

4.48 

14.91 

3.87 

1.34 

1.00 

Oef 

14.34 

3.62 

12.43 

3.48 

1.08 

2.88d 

Ord 

10.08 

4.12 

8.80 

3.84 

1.15 

1.72 

Exh 

13.25 

3.49 

14.46 

3.73 

1.15 

1.80 

Aut 

12.86 

4.47 

14.25 

4.93 

1.22 

1.58 

Aff 

16.20 

4.27 

17.16 

4.06 

1.11 

1.23 

Int 

20.08 

4.95 

17.96 

4.79 

1.07 

2.33c 

Sue 

10.25 

4.34 

10.13 

4.34 

1.00 

.15 

Dorn 

16.24 

5.22 

15.46 

4.87 

1.15 

.83 

Aba 

10.81 

4.97 

9.36 

5.28 

1.13 

1.52 

Nur 

14.58 

4.72 

15.25 

4.43 

1.14 

.78 

Chg 

16.80 

5.27 

17.11 

4.50 

1.38 

.34 

End 

13.29 

4.56 

11.82 

4.08 

1.25 

1.82 

Het 

15.24 

6.33 

19.93 

5.75 

1.22 

4.15® 

Agg 

10.27 

3.92 

10.96 

4.60 

1.38 

.87 

aN  Is  59. 
bN  is  56. 


cSlgnl f (cunt  at  .05  level. 
Significant  at  .01  level, 
significant  at  .001  level. 
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Table  21 

Comparison  of  EPPS  Pretest  and 
Posttest— Institute  A 


Scale 

E£f.Le.g.& 

a 

Posttestb 

£ 

i 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SO 

Oef 

13.93 

3.70 

11.75 

3.59 

1.07 

2.26c 

Int 

19.79 

4.91 

17.29 

5.24 

IJ4 

1.86 

Het 

15.24 

6.74 

20.07 

4.71 

2.05 

3.13d 

*N  is  29. 
bN  is  28. 

Significant  at  .05  level. 
Significant  at  .01  ievel. 


Table  22 

Comparison  of  EPPS  Pretest  and 
Posttest— I nstl tute  B 


Scale 

Pretest3 

Posttestb 

L 

L 

Mean 

SO 

Mean 

SO 

Def 

14.73 

3.56 

13.11 

3.30 

1.16 

1.79 

Int 

20.37 

5.05 

18.64 

4.28 

1.40 

1.40 

Het 

15.23 

6.03 

19.79 

6.71 

1.24 

2.73c 

aN  is  30. 
bN  is  28. 

Significant  at  .01  level. 
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Table  23 

Comparison  of  EPPS  Pretest  and 
Posttest— Elementary  Hen 


Scale 

Pretest9 

_ Posttestb 

Mean  SD 

Mean 

SD 

F 

t 

Def 

13.74  2.84 

12.36 

3.26 

1.31 

1.85 

Int 

19.82  5.38 

17.76 

4.91 

1.20 

1.64 

Het 

15.85  5.91 

20.24 

4.94 

1.43 

3.30° 

aN 

is  34. 

bN 

Is  33. 

cSIgnlf leant  at  .01  level 

a 

Table  24 

Comparison  of  EPPS  Pretest  and 
Posttest— Elementary  Women 

Scale 

Pretest9 

. Posttestb 

Mean  SD 

Mean 

SD 

L 

t 

Def 

15.16  4.40 

12.52 

3.86 

1.30 

2.20c 

Int 

20.44  4.38 

18.26 

4.71 

1.16 

1.66 

Het 

14.40  6.90 

19.48 

6.83 

1.02 

2.56c 

aN  Is  25. 
bN  is  23. 

Significant  at  .05  level. 
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As  was  the  practice  for  Hypotheses  I and  2,  additional  consid- 
eration was  accorded  rank  order  so  that  changes  in  structure  of  need 
could  be  noted.  Table  25  Includes  these  data. 

Table  25  shows  that  of  three  scales  changing  significantly  be- 
tween pretest  and  posttest  only  Heterosexuality  retains  much  meaning 
when  overall  pattern  of  need  Is  examined.  Only  ranked  sixth  tn  Im- 
portance early  In  training,  need  for  Heterosexuality  is  first  at  the 
time  of  the  posttest.  On  the  other  hand,  needs  for  Intraceptlon  and 
Deference  changed  no  more  In  rank  order  than  did  several  other  scales 
which  do  not  support  the  third  hypothesis.  Intraceptlon  changed  from 
first  to  second  in  rank;  Deference  dropped  from  eighth  to  10th. 

Summary 

Null  hypotheses  were  tested  for  three  major  questions  posed  in 
this  study.  Scales  of  the  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule  which 
rejected  a null  hypothesis,  thus  supporting  a stated  hypothesis,  were 
subjected  to  additional  comparisons  In  order  to  determine  merit  of  the 
Initial  finding. 

First  Hypothesis 

At  the  beginning  of  academic  preparation  there  were  three  sig- 
nificant differences  between  needs  of  prospective  elementary  school 
counselors  and  those  of  other  prospective  counselors.  Elementary  coun- 
selors' need  for  Deference  was  greater  at  the  .001  level  of  signifi- 
cance. Additional  comparisons  designed  to  assess  Influence  of  factors 
other  than  choice  of  counseling  level  added  support  to  this  discovery. 
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Table  25 

Rank  Order  of  Needs  for  Elementary  Counselors 
on  the  EPPS— Pretest  and  Posttest 


Rank 

SratOTta 

Scale 

” Mean 

foaltest,1? 

1 

Jnt reception 

20.08 

^aie 

Heterosexuality 

ssaa 

19.93 

2 

Change 

16.80 

lat  nation 

17.96 

3 

Domi nance 

16.24 

Affl  Nation 

17.16 

4 

Affl It  at Ion 

16.20 

Change 

17.11 

5 

Achievement 

15.69 

Domi nance 

15.46 

6 

Heterosexual  1 tv 

15.24 

Nurtu ranee 

15.25 

7 

Nurtu ranee 

14.53 

Achievement 

14.91 

8 

Mejisngs 

14.34 

Exhibition 

14.46 

9 

Endurance 

13.29 

Autonomy 

14.25 

10 

Exhibition 

13.25 

Deference 

12.43 

11 

Autonomy 

12.86 

Endurance 

11.82 

12 

Abasement 

10.81 

Aggression 

10.96 

13 

Aggression 

10.27 

Succorance 

10.13 

14 

Succorance 

10.25 

Abasement 

9.36 

15 

Order 

10.08 

Order 

8.80 

Note.— R ho  equals  .89. 

aN  is  59. 
bN  is  56. 
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Both  elementary  men  and  elementary  women  demonstrated  greater  need  for 
Deference  than  their  counterparts  at  other  Institutes.  Further,  rela- 
tive need  for  Deference  was  clearly  more  important  for  elementary 
counselors  than  for  other  counselors. 

Elementary  counselors  manifested  less  need  for  Aggression  than 
did  other  counselors.  This  difference  was  significant  at  the  .001 
level  also.  Attempts  to  evaluate  influence  of  sex  met  with  mixed  re- 
sults. It  was  obvious  that  men  expressed  greater  need  for  Aggression 
than  did  women,  especially  among  other  counselors.  Nevertheless, 
choice  of  counseling  level  had  relevance  also,  since  elementary  men 
had  less  need  for  Aggression  than  did  other  men.  When  rank  order  was 
considered.  Aggression  proved  less  important  for  elementary  counselors 
than  for  other  counselors  although  the  difference  was  not  striking. 

Elementary  counselors'  need  for  Abasement  was  less  than  that 
of  other  counselors  at  the  .05  level  of  significance.  This  discovery 
received  little  support  from  supplemental  Investigations.  Elementary 
women  were  significantly  different  from  other  women,  but  difference 
between  elementary  men  and  other  men  was  not  significant.  It  was  also 
discovered  that  much  of  the  apparent  difference  was  due  to  higher 
scores  at  only  one  of  two  Institutes  preparing  other  counselors.  Dif- 
ference in  rank  order  was  not  meaningful. 

It  is  seen  that  although  three  needs— Deference,  Aggression, 
and  Abasement— di  fferentiated  somewhat  between  elementary  counselors 
and  other  counselors  at  the  beginning  of  training,  the  most  meaningful 
discriminator  was  Deference.  Supplemental  comparisons  lent  only 


support  to  this  observation.  Influence  of  factors  other  than  choice 
of  counseling  level  detracted  from  the  meaningful ness  of  apparent  dif- 
ferences In  need  for  Aggression  and  Abasement. 

Second  Hypothesis 

By  the  end  of  academic  preparation  elementary  counselors  had 
become  even  more  similar  to  other  counselors.  Only  one  need,  Int re- 
ception, was  significantly  different;  elementary  counselors'  need  was 
less  at  the  .01  level  of  significance. 

The  importance  of  this  finding  was  minimized  by  the  additional 
discovery  that  this  difference  was  more  significant  for  men  than  for 
women  and,  further,  was  largely  accounted  for  by  elevated  scores  at 
only  one  of  two  other  Institutes.  When  rank  order  was  exanined  there 
was  virtually  no  difference  In  importance  of  I nt racept I on . 

I-hJXd  Hypothesis 

Three  needs  changed  significantly  for  elementary  counselors 
during  an  academic-year  Counseling  and  Guidance  Institute. 

Need  for  Heterosexuality  increased  for  elementary  counselors, 
the  difference  exceeding  that  required  for  the  .001  level  of  signifi- 
cance. When  Influence  of  factors  other  than  choice  of  counseling  level 
were  examined,  nothing  was  found  which  detracted  from  this  discovery. 
Significant  increase  in  need  for  Heterosexuality  was  evident  at  both 
elementary  Institutes,  and  both  men  and  women  Increased  in  this  need, 
although  change  was  greater  for  men  than  for  women.  Further,  when 
rank  order  was  considered.  Heterosexuality  rose  in  Importance  rather 
dramatically.  Only  sixth  in  importance  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
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it  ranked  first  among  manifest  needs  of  elementary  counselors  at  com- 
pletion of  an  academic  year. 

Need  for  Deference  decreased  at  the  .01  level  of  significance. 
Supplemental  Investigations  disclosed  that  this  change  was  significant 
at  only  one  of  two  Institutes  and  that  elementary  women's  need  decreased 
more  than  did  that  of  elementary  men.  When  rank  order  at  beginning 

and  end  of  training  was  considered,  change  in  need  for  Deference  was 
not  meaningful. 

Elementary  counselors’  needs  for  Intraceptlon  also  decreased 
during  the  year.  The  level  of  significance  was  .05.  Additional  com- 
parisons revealed  a statistical  peculiarity;  neither  men  nor  women 
when  considered  separately  nor  neither  Institute  taken  alone  changed 
significantly  for  this  need.  A slight  drop  in  rank  order  was 
unimportant. 

Although  need  for  Heterosexuality,  Deference,  and  Intraceptlon 
changed  statistically  between  the  beginning  and  end  of  academic  prepa- 
ration, change  for  Heterosexuality  was  not  oily  most  significant  sta- 
tistically but  probably  most  meaningful  as  well.  Subsidiary  treatment 
of  data  elicited  nothing  to  detract  from  this  finding.  Apparent  change 
In  need  for  Deference,  however,  deserves  reservation,  since  other  fac- 
tors were  discovered  to  be  Influential.  Change  for  Intraceptlon  seems 
genuine  but  of  less  consequence  than  that  for  Heterosexuality. 

If  answers  to  the  three  questions  Investigated  In  this  study 
are  viewed  collectively,  it  is  readily  seen  that  elementary  counselors 
were  very  similar  In  personal  need  to  other  counselors  as  preparation 
began  and  underwent  changes  during  the  year  which  resulted  In  a pattern 
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of  need  almost  identical  to  that  of  other  counselors.  Both  groups 
specified  Intraceptlon,  Change,  Heterosexuality,  Affiliation,  Domi- 
nance, and  Nurturance  as  their  most  important  needs.  There  was  nothing 
to  indicate  a distinct  ''elementary  counselor  personality." 


CHAPTER  V 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS 
iiffilRgrY 

This  investigation  was  conducted  because  It  is  believed  that 
counselor  personality  Is  a factor  with  considerable  Impact  upon  even- 
tual outcome  of  the  counseling  relationship.  Moreover,  among  Impor- 
tune variables  of  this  relationship,  the  counselor  Is  one  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  counselor  educators— an  Influence  operating  both 
through  the  selection  process  and  during  preparation  itself. 

In  order  for  counselor  educators  to  best  facilitate  desired 
personality  growth,  they  must  consider  what  personality  characteris- 
tics are  typical  of  beginning  students  In  guidance  and  counseling  and 
what  changes  are  likely  to  be  elicited  by  present  programs.  An  ex- 
panding body  of  research  Is  shedding  light  upon  these  issues,  but  no 
attention  has  previously  been  given  to  those  planning  to  work  as  ele- 
mentary school  counselors. 

This  study  used  the  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule  (EPPS) 
on  a pre-  and  posttest  basis  to  compare  personal  needs  of  59  prospec- 
tive elementary  school  counselors  with  needs  of  60  prospective  counse- 
lors for  other  educational  levels.  It  also  examined  changes  In  per- 
sonal need  vrfiich  occurred  during  preparation  of  elementary  counselors. 

It  was  first  hypothesized  that  significant  differences  between 
manifest  need  of  elementary  counselors  and  those  of  other  counselors 
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would  be  discovered  at  the  beginning  of  preparation.  This  hypothesis 
received  little  support.  Although  three  scales  of  the  EPPS  resulted 
In  a statistically  significant  difference  between  means,  only  differ- 
ence In  need  for  Deference  remained  meaningful  when  other  analyses 
were  conducted.  Differences  for  Abasement  and  Aggression  were  influ- 
enced by  factors  other  than  choice  of  counseling  level. 

The  second  hypothesis  predicted  difference  in  need  between 
elementary  counselors  and  other  counselors  at  the  completion  of  an 
academic  year.  There  was  even  less  support  for  this  hypothesis.  Only 
one  scale,  Intraceptlon,  differed  significantly,  and  this  difference 
was  largely  a function  of  high  scores  at  only  one  of  two  other 
Institutes. 

The  third  hypothesis  stated  that  statistically  significant 
changes  would  occur  In  manifest  needs  of  prospective  elementary  school 
counselors  during  an  academic  year.  Again,  support  was  meager.  Only 
scores  for  Deference,  Intraceptlon,  and  Heterosexuality  changed  sig- 
nificantly. Furthermore,  supplemental  comparisons  tended  to  detract 

from  the  meaningfulness  of  change  for  Deference  and  Intraceptlon. 

( 

Change  for  Heterosexuality  was  more  reliable. 

fian&t  unions, 

First  Hypothesis 

Only  three  variables  of  the  EPPS  discriminated  beyond  chance 
level  between  elementary  counselors  and  other  counselors  at  the  begin- 
ning of  preparation.  Probably  most  important  was  greater  need  for 
Deference  on  the  part  of  elementary  counselors,  both  men  and  women. 
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Deference  can  be  described  as  the  need  to  conform  to  custom  and  tradi- 
tion, to  solicit  opinions  from  others,  to  follow  suggestions  and  take 
orders,  and  to  rely  upon  others  for  decisions.  It  tends  to  preclude 
self-reliance  and  autonomy. 

Previous  research  (Mott,  1962;  Kemp,  1964;  Smith,  1964)  has 
revealed  a consistently  low  need  for  Deference  among  counseling- 
oriented  samples.  Other  counselors  In  the  present  study  seemed  to  fit 
this  pattern  since  Deference  ranked  13th  among  all  needs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  training  (Table  10).  Elementary  counselors,  however,  exhibited 
a much  greater  need  for  Deference.  It  was  greater  at  the  .001  level 
of  significance  and  ranked  five  places  higher  in  rank  order.  For  this 
need,  elementary  counselors  were  more  similar  to  "veteran"  teachers 
identified  by  Jackson  $>  Guba  (1957)— teachers  who  had  "learned"  to 
conform,  to  depend  upon  others  for  decisions,  and  to  rely  upon  forces 
other  than  themselves  for  direction.  Jackson  S-  Guba  discovered,  how- 
ever, that  novice"  teachers  had  not  yet  "learned'  to  defer  as  read- 
ily as  older  colleagues.  Thus,  it  may  be  that  the  difference  observed 
In  this  study  can  be  partly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  elementary 
counselors  were  somewhat  older  (Table  1)  and,  presumably,  had  longer 
prior  service  in  the  classroom.  Whatever  the  reason.  It  is  apparent 
that  at  the  beginning  of  training  elementary  counselors  expressed  much 
less  need  to  assume  roles  of  leadership  requiring  decision-making  for 
self  and  others. 

Also  differentiating  were  lesser  needs  for  Abasement  and  Ag- 
gression by  elementary  counselors.  Abasement  is  the  need  to  feel 
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Inferior  to  others,  to  experience  frequent  feelings  of  guilt,  to  accept 
blame  for  mistakes,  to  accept  punishment  willingly,  and  to  feel  inade- 
quate to  cope  with  many  situations. 

It  Is  seen  that  one  low  In  Abasement  probably  has  a positive 
concept  of  self  and  feels  little  need  for  self-denegation.  It  might 
be  hoped  that  this  would  be  characteristic  of  prospective  counselors; 
however,  research  described  in  Chapter  II  has  not  indicated  such. 
Counseling -or I anted  professionals  do  not  seem  to  differ  significantly 
from  other  school -oriented  occupational  groups  In  need  for  Abasement. 
Neither  does  it  seem  accurate  to  say  that  elementary  counselors  In  the 
present  study  had  less  need  than  did  other  counselors  despite  data  In 
Table  2.  Much  of  the  observed  difference  was  due  to  elevated  scores 
at  Institute  D,  while  scores  at  Institute  C resembled  those  of  elemen- 
tary counselors. 

Aggression  reflects  the  need  to  disagree  with  others,  to  crit- 
icize and  attack  others  verbally,  and  to  blame  others  for  their  short- 
comings. Low  Aggression  foretells  a relatively  positive  self  concept 
with  little  need  to  react  negatively  to  other's  opinions.  It  would 
Indicate  security  and  ability  to  handle  frustration  in  a manner  not 
threatening  to  others. 

Unlike  Abasement,  Aggression  has  been  shown  to  be  of  relatively 
little  importance  to  counselors  when  compared  with  other  groups  (Kemp, 
1964,  Smith,  1964) . However,  it  Is  unsafe  to  say  that  elementary 
counselors,  ger  §e,  are  likely  to  manifest  Aggression  less  than  do 
other  counselors.  Data  In  Tables  5 and  7 Indicate  a considerably 
lesser  need  for  women  than  for  men.  This  discovery  supplements  work 
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by  Scandrette  (1962)  which  determined  that  Aggression  was  the  least  Im- 
portant need  for  both  elementary  and  secondary  women  student  teachers. 

Thus,  It  Is  seen  that  at  the  beginning  of  training  differences 
In  need  between  elementary  counselors  and  other  counselors  were  mini- 
mal. Only  three  characteristics  discriminated  at  a statistically  sig- 
nificant level,  and  the  differences  for  two  of  these,  Abasement  and 
Aggression,  were  largely  influenced  by  factors  other  than  choice  of 
counseling  level.  Even  Deference,  which  appeared  to  be  most  meaning- 
ful, aLgh.t  have  been  a function  of  protracted  teaching  experience.  It 
must  be  concluded  that  prospective  elementary  school  counselors  dif- 
fered very  little  from  other  prospective  counselors  In  manifestation 
of  personal  needs  at  the  beginning  of  preparation. 

Second  Hypothesis 

Although  elementary  counselors  and  other  counselors  were  much 
alike  during  initial  stages  of  preparation,  the  similarity  was  even 
more  striking  near  the  end.  Only  Intraception  differed  significantly. 
Intraceptlon  Is  the  need  to  understand  one's  self,  to  observe  and 
analyze  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  others,  and  to  experience 
empathy. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a characteristic  desired  for  counselors. 
Intraception  not  only  Is  part  and  parcel  of  the  repertoire  of  the 
practicing  counselor  but  also  Is  a necessary  ingredient  for  self- 
scrutiny prerequisite  to  personal  growth  and  development.  Although 
Table  11  shows  lesser  need  for  elementary  counselors,  supplementary 
data  detracted  somewhat  from  this  finding  and  indicated  that  high 
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scores  at  Institute  D accounted  for  much  of  the  difference.  Moreover, 
there  was  virtually  no  difference  between  groups  in  rank  ordering  of 
Intraception. 

It  is  apparent  that  slight  differences  in  need  had  almost  com- 
pletely disappeared  during  training,  and  that  by  the  end  of  the  year 
the  two  groups  presented  virtually  identical  patterns  of  personal  need. 
The  EPPS  has  been  able  to  Identify  a "counselor  personal Ity"  In  other 
studies,  but  this  research  provides  no  Indication  of  an  "elementary 
counselor  personality"  as  such. 

Third  Hypothesis 

Three  needs  changed  significantly  for  elementary  counselors 
during  the  academic  year.  An  increased  manifest  need  for  Heterosexu- 
ality was  the  most  obvious  change.  It  was  true  at  both  Institutes  and 
for  both  men  and  women  and  when  compared  with  other  needs  jumped  from 
sixth  to  first  in  importance.  Heterosexuality  Is  described  as  the 
need  to  interact  socially,  emotionally.  Intellectually,  and  physically 
with  members  of  the  opposite  sex. 

While  it  is  possible  that  a dramatic  increase  in  actual  need 
for  involvement  with  the  opposite  sex  did  occur.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  EPPS  relies  on  self-report.  It  is  also  possible  that  an  em- 
phasis on  openness  and  self-disclosure  during  the  preceding  academic 
year  merely  permitted  increased  candidness  and  honesty  in  reporting 
ever-present  interest-an  interest  which  had  previously  been  suppressed 
in  order  to  preserve  the  facade  often  expected  of  teachers.  Jackson  & 
Guba  (1957)  discovered  that  "veteran"  teachers  "learned"  to  subdue 
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overt  Interest  In  the  opposite  sax.  Whether  the  data  reflect  a change 
In  actual  need  or  an  Increased  willingness  to  report  true  feelings, 
results  were  consistent  with  change  observed  during  other  counselor 
education  programs  (Clark,  1959;  Kenney,  i960). 

Deference  and  Intraception,  already  defined  In  this  chapter, 
also  changed  significantly.  A decrease  in  Deference  was  consistent 
with  change  previously  observed  by  Kenney  (i960).  It  is  believed  that 
lesser  need  to  defer  to  others  Is  not  as  reliable  as  data  In  Table  20 
might  imply,  since  statistically  significant  change  occurred  at  only 
one  of  the  elementary  Institutes,  and  change  was  more  true  for  women 
than  for  men. 

A slight  decrease  in  need  to  know  about  and  understand  self 
and  others  ran  counter  to  findings  of  the  only  previous  study  to  detect 
a significant  change  In  Intraception,  since  Holt  (1962)  discovered  jjx- 
£.r.fcfls?d  Intraception  resulting  from  an  earlier  Guidance  Institute. 

There  was  little  change  In  rank  order  for  the  present  investigation. 

Hen  and  women,  when  examined  separately,  did  not  change  significantly, 
nor  did  either  Institute  when  considered  alone.  All  in  all,  there  was 
much  to  minimize  the  importance  of  apparent  change  for  Intraception. 

It  must  be  concluded  that  although  three  needs  underwent  sta- 
tistically significant  change  during  academic  preparation,  change  for 
Deference  and  Intraception  appears  less  reliable  than  that  for  Hetero- 
sexuality. Not  all  subgroups  changed  significantly  for  the  first  two 
needs;  they  did  for  Heterosexuality.  Moreover,  change  for  Heterosexu- 
ality substantiated  results  of  previous  research.  Whether  the  results 
denote  change  In  actual  need  or,  rather.  Increased  willingness  to 
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disclose  must  remain  a problem  for  conjecture;  It  is  not  a question 
which  lends  Itself  readily  to  solution  by  statistical  research. 

Several  times  the  point  has  been  made  that  various  supplemental 
comparisons  did  not  altogether  substantiate  findings  of  original  com- 
parisons as  presented  in  Tables  2,  II,  and  20.  While  this  is  not  un- 
important, neither  must  it  be  overemphasized.  Invariably,  a subgroup, 
whether  an  individual  Institute  or  a classification  based  on  sex,  dif- 
fered in  the  same  manner  as  that  discovered  in  the  original  comparison. 
Virtually  ail  supplemental  investigations  for  selected  variables  of  the 
EPPS  revealed  consistent  results;  only  the  degree  of  difference  varied, 
not  the  direction. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
study  pertains  to  the  third  hypothesis  and  is  not  apparent  unless  re- 
sults are  compared  with  those  of  Jackson  & Guba  (1957).  They  found 
that  teachers  differed  significantly  from  national  norms  on  five  vari- 
ables of  the  EPPS.  Teachers  were  higher  on  Deference,  Order,  and  En- 
durance and  lower  on  Heterosexuality  and  Exhibition.  Elementary  coun- 
selors In  this  study  moved  in  the  opposite  direction  for  all  five  of 
these  needs,  although  movement  was  statistically  significant  for  only 
Deference  and  Heterosexuality.  That  is,  mean  scores  also  dropped  for 
Order  and  Endurance  and  rose  for  Exhibition.  Moreover,  change  in  rank 
ordering  reflected  the  same  trend.  Deference  dropped  from  eighth  to 
10th  and  Endurance  from  ninth  to  11th.  Order  was  last  on  both  pre- 
test and  posttest.  Not  only  did  Heterosexuality  rise  In  relative 
importance  from  sixth  to  first,  but  Exhibition  rose  from  10th  to 


eighth.  It  Is  seen  that  although  change  In  manifest  need  was  not 
striking.  It  was  very  definitely  away  from  the  need  pattern  of  the 
classroom  teacher. 
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Implications 

Since  elementary  counselors'  needs  were  similar  to  those  of 
other  counselors  at  the  beginning  of  preparation  and  because  the  re- 
semblance was  even  more  pronounced  at  the  end.  It  might  be  expected 
that  given  reasonable  freedom  to  structure  their  jobs  these  elementary 
counselors  would  operate  In  ways  typical  of  most  counselors;  I.e., 
with  an  emphasis  upon  working  directly  with  students,  individually  and 
In  groups.  There  was  nothing  to  Indicate  a pattern  of  personal  need 
likely  to  be  demanded  by  those  responsibilities  advocated  by  Faust 
(1965),  Johnston  (*966),  Mahan  <1965),  and  others.  This  point  of  view 
emphasizes  consultation,  coordination,  and  curriculum  planning  and 
has  been  described  by  Eckerson  (1966). 

1 believe  that  consultation  is  the  most  important 
though  not  the  only  aspect  of  the  role  of  the  elementary 
school  counselor.  . . . Thus,  the  counselor  should  become 
a change-agent,  a provocateur,  a disturber  of  the  peace. 

With  consideration  for  feeling  of  defensiveness  long  en- 
gendered by  the  school  establishment,  the  perceptive 
counselor  will  move  slowly  into  discussions  of  change, 
helping  school  staff  in  self-analyses  of  classroom  pro- 
cedures, of  school  policies,  and  of  system-wide  educa- 
tional philosophy.  Two-way  consultation  with  all  adults 
interested  in  Improving  education  for  children  would  be 
the  beginning  of  a continuing  inquiry  Into  what  is  hap- 
pening to  those  for  whom  the  schools  exist,  (p.  5 & p.  7) 

These  duties,  which  stress  dynamic  group  leadership  and  rely 

upon  skillful  management  of  both  people  and  the  curriculum  in  order  to 

facilitate  student  growth,  seem  to  lie  In  a direction  not  likely  to  be 
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chosen  by  these  elementary  counselors.  Their  pattern  of  need  Included 
relatively  high  Intraceptlon,  Affiliation,  and  Nurturance  combined 
w;th  low  Achievement,  Exhibition,  Endurance,  Aggression,  and  Order,  a 
combination  which  might  well  hinder  this  approach  to  guidance.  There- 
fore, those  who  would  promote  elementary  guidance  responsibilities 
which  emphasize  creative  and  forceful  influence  upon  the  entire  school 
program  must  make  a deliberate  effort  during  selection  and/or  during 
preparation  to  insure  that  future  counselors  possess  personal  charac- 
teristics prerequisite  to  these  functions.  This  study  demonstrates 
that  this  will  not  happen  by  chance. 

The  foregoing  is  not  meant  to  imply,  however,  that  goals  of 
the  two  elementary  Institutes  involved  indicated  that  "consultants" 
were  the  expected  product.  Both  advertised  an  emphasis  on  the  coun- 
seling function.  More  meaningful  research  might  have  been  possible  If 
an  Institute  had  been  included  which  stressed  consulting  and  coordinat- 
ing activities. 

While  it  seems  probable  that  these  elementary  counselors  have 

.jjikCp  i <'  » 

since  gravitated  toward  relationships  dependent  upon  very  personalized 
Interaction,  it  is  unsafe  to  predict  this  with  certainty.  A follow-up 
study  attempting  to  identify  "favored  or  "most  Important"  functions 
might  be  enlightening. 

investigations  of  a longitudinal  nature  are  important  for  an- 
other reason.  Other  research  has"  indicated  that  attitudes  and  person- 
ality characteristics  true  of  counselor  candidates  are  not  always 
persistent  after  academic  preparation  has  ended  (Hunger  et  a!.,  1963). 
Mott  (1962)  also  reported  a disturbing  Implication.  She  found  that 
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in-service  counselors  and  teacher-counselors  were  very  unlike  counselor- 
education  majors  but  quite  similar  to  her  administrators  and  to  teachers 
as  described  by  Jackson  S-  Guba  (1957).  It  may  be  that  students,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  assume  what  they  perceive  to  be  a profes- 
sionally desirable  stance  during  schooling  only  to  "be  themselves" 

after  returning  to  the  school  setting.  If  so,  "counselor  personality" 

Is  a doubtful  entity. 

The  major  responsibility  for  assuring  that  counselors  possess 
health -engendering  personal  characteristics  would  then  lie  with  selec- 
tion procedures.  While  most  counselor  educations  programs  have  elements 
of  selection  and  retention  built  into  them,  many  require  little  for  ad- 
mission and  eventual  endorsement  other  than  ability  to  do  graduate 
work.  Development  of  a more  sophisticated  approach  must  rely  upon  a 
stated  philosophy,  the  implementation  of  which  must  be  operational. 
Whatever  the  philosophy,  it  follows  that  the  likelihood  of  a rewarding 
educational  experience  is  enhanced  if  the  Incoming  student  is  recep- 
tive to  purposes  of  the  program.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  program 
itself  should  not  be  expected  to  produce  change.  On  the  contrary,  edu- 
cation which  facilitates  personal  growth  is  undoubtedly  the  most  mean- 
ingful, but  the  task  becomes  overwhelming  if  the  student  arrives  with 
little  capacity  £2  change. 

It  Is  important  that  more  effort  be  made  to  identify  conditions 
which  produce  favorable  change.  Suggestions  by  Pierson  (1965),  dis- 
coveries by  Clark  (1959),  and  personal  observations  on  the  part  of  the 
writer  during  association  with  two  groups  of  Guidance  Institute 
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enrol  lees  combine  to  suggest  that  examination  of  peer  group  Interac- 
tion would  be  fruitful. 


Two  Important  limitations  to  this  study  should  be  mentioned. 
The  first  concerns  the  nature  of  the  sample.  Only  four  counselor  edu- 
cation institutions  were  represented,  and  all  reported  similar  goals 
featuring  emphasis  on  the  interpersonal  encounter  as  demonstrated  by 
the  counseling  relationship.  In  addition,  groups  involved  were  part 
of  the  NDEA  Counseling  and  Guidance  program  and,  therefore,  generaliza- 
tion to  all  counselor  education  students  would  be  capricious.  There 
has  been  a tendency  in  recent  years  to  concentrate  personality  research 
on  Institute  populations  with  few  attempts  to  relate  findings  to  per- 
sonality characteristics  of  students  In  non-lnstltute  programs  of 
study.  It  is  possible  that  much  of  the  research  reviewed  in  Chapter  II 
Is  not  altogether  relevant  to  candidates  In  general.  Knock  (1966)  has 
found,  however,  that  this  point  of  view  might  be  prematurely  pessimis- 
tic. He  discovered  that  enrol  lees  who  had  undergone  intensive  screen- 
ing prior  to  admission  to  a Guidance  Institute  were  no  more  "student- 
centered"  than  non-screened  trainees  whose  only  qualification  for 
counselor  education  had  been  admission  to  graduate  school.  Neverthe- 
less, It  seems  a legitimate  issue  for  further  exploration. 

Another  limitation  is  the  obvious  disregard  for  relative  ef- 
fectiveness of  counselors  studied.  Although  no  effort  was  made  to  as- 
certain what  pattern  of  need  identified  effective  counselors,  It  Is 
realized  that  ultimately  this  is  the  critical  Issue.  It  is  hoped  that 
work  directed  to  this  question  will  establish  effectiveness  by  exami- 
nation of  experiential  content  of  interpersonal  encounters  rather  than 
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depend  upon  response  to  standardized  tests,  rating  scales,  and  other 
instruments  somewhat  divorced  from  actual  counseling  experience. 

In  conclusion,  this  study  did  not  identify  a pattern  of  per- 
sonal need  uniquely  characteristic  of  elementary  counselors  but, 
rather.  Indicated  that  students  at  institutions  geared  to  prepare  ele- 
mentary saitfagjqrff.  possessed  a pattern  of  need  similar  to  that  of 
prospective  counselors  for  other  educational  levels.  Furthermore, 
this  pattern  seemed  more  compatible  with  duties  emphasizing  interac- 
tion with  students  on  a personal  basis  rather  than  with  responsibili- 
ties requiring  group  leadership,  curriculum-planning,  and  decision- 
making in  a more  impersonal  fashion.  There  was  indication  that  all 
elements  of  preparation,  particularly  selection,  should  be  planned 
carefully.  If  the  eventual  professional  is  to  be  personally  capable  of 
functioning  in  a fashion  consistent  with  the  expectations  of  the  pre- 
paring institution. 

Questions  related  to  this  research  vrfiich  need  further  investi- 
gation include  the  following. 

1.  Can  guidance  services  eventually  provided  by  elementary 
counselors  be  predicted  by  pattern  of  personal  need? 

2.  Is  pattern  of  need  as  expressed  "on-the-job"  similar  to 
that  displayed  during  preparation? 

3.  What  influence  do  peers  have  upon  personality  growth  dur- 
ing academic  preparation? 

4.  Do  non-institute  students  have  a pattern  of  need  similar 
to  enrol  lees  in  Guidance  Insti tutes,  and  does  academic  preparation  in- 
fluence their  personal  need  in  like  fashion? 
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5.  What  pattern  of  personal  need  Is  related  to  effective 
counseling? 

Answers  to  these  and  similar  questions  should  permit  counselor 
educators  to  utilize  the  EPPS  and  other  personality  measures  to  best 
advantage  in  planning  for  selection  and  preparation  of  elementary 
school  counselors. 
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